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FOREWORD 



An uhd/erstahdldg of few youth develdis eaployablilty skills ami how firms 
nake hiring decisions is needed to address the social cdQcertis of levels 
of youth une^plbymen^, high job turnover a£Ohg youth j arid the jpecter of grow- 
ing skill icRbaiancc between job requirements and job seekers as the hftibh 
enters an age of high technology. This study analyzes the explicit and im- 
plicit behavior of employers In their assessment of youtSful job applicants 
for entry-level clerical^ retail trade, a tsl machine trade jobs, if tradeoffs 
between various educational and work exf^rience at tributes are well under- 
stood, youth can make more informed decisions about investments in time ats! 
resources for developing employability skills- 

Specif Icallyi the study addresses quest ions such as (1) What ts the e- 
latlve Impbrtahce of the attributes (signals) thst appear in a typical job 
application? (2) How valuable Is one or two years of postsecdndary education 
versus a high school diploma? (35 Of what value ^ In terms of bcirig hired. Is a 
vocational education i&njor versus a work experience program versus a cooper- 
ative education program? (4) Kow valosulc i» part-ci«e work experience in high 
school versus no work experience? (5) Do employers value eligibility for sub- 
sidies such as TJTC in making hiring decisions? 

This report presents the analyses of data collected by means of a survey 
mailed to almost 60C anplbyers across the nation who reviewed and rated appli- 
cations. We greatly appreciate the time and the insights that th«s« very busy 
men and women contributed/ The research would not have been possible without 
their cooperation and assistance* 

We wish to express bur gratitude td the National Institute of Edutat ton 
for dponsoiship of this study and to Ronald Buckham^ Pro jact Officer, for his 
guidance and support. also wish to thank Robert M. Peterson ^ the Far West 

Laboratory; John Barron, Professor of Economics ^ Purdue Unlverilty; and Robert 
CampbelU Allen ttiant, and ^^ohn Bishop^ the National Center for Research in 
V-(K:aticr.aI Education, for insightful comments and critiques of this report, 

Recbghltibn is due to Kevin Hdllenbeck, Research Specialist, for direct- 
ing the study; Bruce Smithy Graduate Research Associate, for data processing 
and analysis; Cathy Jones fbr typing this report; and Judy Balogh for cdtto- 
r t?tl assistance. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Ed^icatiott 
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1. INTRODUCTION' 



In Juhe^ at the ewl of their school year^ three young p^^^^ple applied for 
a clerical position at XYE Corporattcn, Foiio%ring is a brief $uimary of their 
qoa^ttf teat ions: 

Applicant I : Eighteen years 61<i. Graduated frbxa Jef fersorivllle 
Kigh School in art office education progr^ vith a grade 
point average in high school* Worked the previous summer as an 
office helper in a large isanufac taring company. Tested typing 
speed of 45 words per rainute. Referred to the corporation by the 
Job Service. Eligible for a Targeted Jobs Tax CrrHt. 

Applicant 2 : Nineteen years old. Graduated frdo Central High 
School l^st June in a general education prbgr^ with a 2.00/A.OO 
grade P^lnt average. Attended Franklin Goanty Gomoimity College 
in a clericai program for 1 year Sot did not get a degree. Worked 
previously in two jobsi In the first job, during senior year of 
high B<:ho<5i, ^rfe.cd in a uuuilque as a sales helper, but reported 
quitting after 2 months. In the second job, held during the sum- 
mer after high school graduation^ was as an office helper in a 
county gbvertiineht office. Tested typing speed of 52 vbrds per 
minute. Referred to the corporation by the comanity college. 

Applicant 3 : Eighteen years old. Graduated from St. Mary^S High 
School in a general ecllucatibn program with a 3.20/4.00 grade point 
average. H^s no prior work experience. Tested typing speed of 60 
words per rfifhute* Referred to the corporation by a frlend/ac- 
qoaintar^ce wfio works there; 



iiow would these three applicants be r^ted by employers'/ Results from this 
»tu4y ihdic.1tcd that the three apf^licarits would be rated identically . If any 
of the applicants had had a higher grade point average in high school of 
0.5Qj however ji they would have been clearly preferred over the other 2» If 
any one of them had had a higher typing speed by 10 words per minute » he or 
she would h^tvs been clearly preferred over the other two. If either the first 
or last .ipplicant had attended a commcmity college^ or if the second applicant 
tiad completed the postsecondary program, he or #ic5 would have been clearly 
preferred by employers. If the third applicant had had any prior work expet^i- 
ence, he or she would have been clearly preferred. 

The process of emplbyability develbpm/5nt for yduth^ defined as the acti- 
vities IhdividMals undertake that affect their career ^ or occvip^tlbnal choicei 
or that enhance their chances of gaining employment In the occupation of their 
choice, involves making d^^cisions about investments ef time and resources; 
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Youths 6ouid hold part-^ttme jobs %*hile tn school » ^Irh means less time de- 
voted to aeademic achievement or extracarricolar activities^ They could 
decide to enroii in a vijcat tonal program in a junior or community college 
after graduation from high school, they could enter the labor market directly 
frca high school* The isplicatidas these ki~is js>f decis ions have for future 
earnings are iaportahtj biit also ii^brtant is the implication they have for 
the probability of getting a job. For exaaplei the returns to intensive 
athletic participation while a youth are ob doubt extremely high for pro- 
fessional athletes, but the probability of that payoff is slight. 

Despite its seCTihg importance, relatively little res ear eh has been done 
on how characteristicij basic or vocational sKill levels, and job experience 
affect the probability of getting a job. The purpose of this study is to 
describe and to analyze hw Employers resp<md to information presented to them 
on application forms when •making hiring decisibhs for eatry-level jobs. The 
approach of the study is to observe responses in a s Imulated hiring setting. 
Employers across the United States were sent a job description and asked to 
rate a set of fictitious application forms* The information on the applica- 
tion forms was intended to repreisent real-world applicants for such a job. 

the empirical aiulyses of the data collected measure the relativ e jgeighc 
that employers place on various attributes when making applicant assessments 
as well as the relarivje weight of the influence of employers' and firms' char- 
acteristics on those assessments. It should be recognized thct the useful- 
ness of the results derived from the survey data and reported ifi tVie refjalnde^ 
of this summary depends oh the procedures used in the data collection and on 
Che particular set of ^ploycrs who responded. The survey procedure^i are 
docuraented in the companion tech«ici I rejpdrt for this project. In the hext 
section of this document, background data about the cttplbyers and their fires 
are presented. The results of the statistical analyses of the applicant rat^ 
ing process ar-e given in chapter 3. An Important part of the study was re- 
viewing and analyzing the answers to ati open-ended question about hiring and 
ecnplo;yihg youths and about the influence of schools on cmployabiltty develop- 
ment, ehapter 4 provides a systematic recounting oi responses and optntoi^s 
that the employers shared. Finally^ chapter 5 presents findings fr<» the 
research tor youth, employers, and school personnel. 
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2. CitARAetKRlSTICS OF THE KPLOYERS IN THE SURVEY 



in this section, the data collected abbat each anplbyer and fltDiare sum- 
Ku.afized* the appendix provides a copy of the questldhhaire with frequency 
dlstributicns for all of the items. A total of 592 employers responded to the 
Employer Hiring Decisions Study survey. These respondents are described star" 
Istically in this chapter. 



2.1 EmpioyeJ^^and Firm Characteristics 

The first set of data to be described comprises the characeertst tcs of 
the respondents and the firms that they represented. Because of the nature of 
the three occupations examined in the sti^y— clerical ^ retail, and machine 
trades — tin sample was jodgmentally sc^reehed by industry. Table 1 shows the 
industrial composition of the firms that resp In general durable manu- 

facturing firms reviewed machine trades applicants; the retail trade estab- 
lishcuehts and hotels and other lodging places reviewed applicaats for the 
retail job; and the finance and insurance, business services, and health 
services sectors rated the clerical position applicants. 

Th^re was wide diversity in the size of the establishments, with the 
median size class comprising lGO-195 full-time employees. Fifty-3ix percent 
of the resjwndents indicated that their establishment was situated wttnih a 
cBultiestablishment firm. The median firm size ss measured by total number of 
employees for these multiestablishment enterprises (@s 2,008 employees. 

The median percentage of full- or part-time cmpldyees under the age of 25 
was 20 percent. Slightly over 68 percent of the rcspoftdehts were hot union- 
ized. However Cor those establishiients that did report some nbhsuperyisbry 
workers covered by collective bargaining, the median percentage of union 
cbveragc was 70 percent* 

fliere was a faifly wide var iatlbh in the characteristics of th*? Indlvl- 
du.il s who responded c Males constituted 69 percent bf the sample j blacks 4.5 
percent, tn terms of respondents* age distribution^ 15 percent were J.C88 than 
30 years, 44 percent were SO to 44, 23 percent i^rt 45 to 54, And the remain- 
ing IB percent were 55 rears old or over* Educational levels were quite high 
with about 70 percent ii?spphding that they had had 4 or more years of college 
or training beybnd high school^ Only 6 percent reported an education of high 
school graduation or less. The employers who responded had a median of 6 
years experience participating In the hiring decisions of their currenc estab- 
lishments and a median of 10 years bf expcriehce in reviewing employment ap- 
plicattona in jt ny company. 

In terms of their position within the firm, 286 out of 570 rcspondehts 
(50 percent) reported b<»lng a manager or staff member of a personnel depart- 
M^i. Slightly over 30 percent were the e»tablishraent's chief executive of- 
ficer (CEO) or owner. Eighty-five percent of the respondents reported having 
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TABLE 1 



IN0USTRY biSTP-iBUriON OF respS^^bents 



^UCcupaTion 

S.IC^ industry c ' ? i Rei- a i i Mactime XTBdeS- Tot a i 



13 Oil aifld Gas Extraction 1 2 3 
Construct Ion 

17 special Trad« Contractors ^ ^ 5 

Nondurable Manufacturing 

20 Feed and Kindred " ~" 2 I 3 

23 Appitf^Bl and Other Textile 1 1 2 

24 Lumber and Wood Products 1 - ^ 

26 Paper and Ai l ied Products A ) ? 4 

27 printing and Publishing 9 1 1 11 

28 Chemical s 5 3 6 

29 Petroleum Products 1 ' 

Durable Manut^cturXtvg 

30 Kubber Products __ 2 2 

32 Sto?)e, Clay, Glass Products .4 4 

33 Primary Metal Industries 1 1^ 18 

34 Fabr icated Metal .Products I 7? ^9 

35 Machinery, excluding Electronic 3 76 7? 

36 Electronic Equipment 6 ^ 9 16 

37 Transportation Equipment 4 7 11 

38 Instruments 1 5 6 

39 Miscellaneous 1 3 4 

X rahsport a t Ion, Congnonlcatlon 
and PuDjlc UtliifTeT 

40 Krtliroad ' ^_ 2 2 

44 Water Trahspbrtat Ion I ^ 

45 Air Transportation 2 1 3 
4S Communication- 7 ^ 
49 Publ tc UtII Itles 6 1 7 



WtTolesale Trade 

50 DuraJjies 4 2 6 12 

51 Nondurables 1 « ^ 

Ratal I Trade _ _ ^ 

52 ButH I n§ Mater [a I s and Garden 1 1 2 

53 General Merchandise 8 8 

54 Food Stores 5 .1 6 

55 AytQ_Dealers__ ? ^ ^ 

56 ftpparel Stores 6 6 

57 Furniture 4 4 

58 Fating, Drinking Estab I Ishmorrts 5 5 

59 Misc. H 

F [nance. Ins ur ance, Real Estate 

60 U^anKlng ^ ~~" ~ 34 34 

61 Credit Agency, excluding Banks 23 1 24 
t\2 Socur 1 1^' brokers _ _5 3 
h5 insurance Carriers 38 38 

64 Insurance Agents 8 1 9 

65 Peal Estate ? 1 6 

67 Holding Cos., Investment Office 4 4 

Services 

70 Tiotels and other Lodging 

73 Business J^ervSces 22 1 2 25 

75 Auto Repair \ ^ 

76 Misc. Repair 22 

78 Motion Pictures 1 ^ 

79 Amastment and Recreation .1 . J. 

80 Health Services 16 1 17 

81 Legal Services 2 2 

82 Education Services 2 2 
H5 Social Services 3 3 

66 Member ^ h f p . Org an I z at I on 6 6 
B9 MIsc* Services 

90 Publ Ic Admlnlstratloh 2 2 

ti I 5 17 



Mnknn^n 



^ sic Is Standard Industrial Classification 
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Hiring authority either o their own or shared with others.. A somewhat small- 
er number (76 percent) reported having their own or shared authority to fire 
Individuals. 



2.2 Firms' Hiring Processe s 

The employers were asked to report what methods were used to attract ap- 
plicants whoa there is an opening in an unskilled or semiskilled job. Of 569 
responses, 22 employers (A percent) indicated that they did not solicit appli- 
cants because they had enough unsolicited applicants. Of the remaining 547 
responses, the rank ordering of the responses was as follows (employers could 
denote more than one method): 



Method 

Advertise in media 

Announce to current employees 

Ask for referrals from schools or 

vocational education institution 
Ask for referrals from the state 

employment service 
Ask for referrals from an employment 

agency 
Make other efforts 
Display Help Wanted sign 
Ask for referrals from union 



Rank 

1 
2 



6 
7 



Percent of Responses 

71.5 
69.3 
59.8 



54.3 

25*0 

17.0 
16.6 
6.6 



The way firms resjjond to teiephone inquiries about empioymemt, how often 
persons are allowed to cbm|5lete ah application, and what percentage of appli- 
cants are interviewed are all Important aspects of a firm's hiring process. 
These policies also differ for many firms according to whether or not there is 
ah opening. Thus, as can be seen in the appendix, questions were asked for 
periods when there was an opening and for periods when there was no specific 
opening in the firtn. A large majority of employers encouraged telephone call- 
ers to come in and fill but an application when there was an opening in the 
firm. Fifty-three percent indicated that they encouraged i:allers to come in 
uhcbnditionally, while 34 percent encouraged callers to come in bnly if they 
had required skills. iimen there ras no specific vacancy* the employers were 
somewhat less encouraging. Only 33 percent invited callers to apply uncon- 
d tttonaliy, 22 percent invited, callers _tb apply if skilled, and 36 percent of 
the employers generally discouraged callers when there was no opening. 



Ldyers exhibited similar behavior in their policies for taking appli- 
cations from individuals who came to their establishments without a referral. 
When there was a vacancy, 55 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
gave 95-100 percent of the walk-ins applications tb complete and only 10 per- 
cent reported having given 0-5 percent of walk-ins applications. But when 
there vGs no specific opening, 27 percent of the employers did hot give out 
applications to walk-ins (gave them tb 0-5 percent) and only 27 percent gave 
oat applications to 95-100 percent. 
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The percentageis of persons who complete appitcattons^ ^^id ^^ho are Inter- 
viewed Itamedlately change quite a blc when ther^ is or Is not an opening. 
Fbllowihjr^ are the responses to the questions about the percentage of persons 
who fill out ah application arid who are interviewed Immediately: 

Percentage of Applicants 
Percentage of Applicants Interviewed '^Heh There 

Interviewed When There is No Specific 

Is an Qpeiiing - Percentag e Qpeninj^ Perce ntage 

51-75% 
26-50% 

0-5% 

The respondents to this data cgllectibn effort reported a wide variation in 
the number of interviews per hire. The median response to the question of "oh 
average^ how many people are iatervl<^>wed to fill an opening** was five. The 
responses ranged from 1 to fiij,-* 

A sizable portion of the respbctdents (72 percent) reported ^i;;hat they re- 
viewed previously filed applications In making their decisions about whom to 
interview* Among the resporadents who did consult their files^ a median of 25 
percent of all interviews were with tndividaals who had had applications on 
filci and 48 percent of the respondents indicated that half or more of such 
Interviews resulted in a job offer. 



31.1 95-100% 6.2 
10.4 76-94% K5 
Ib.l 51-75% 3.? 

7.3 26-50% 

12.2 6-25% 14.7 
28.7 0-5% 67.5 



2.3 Experience with Recently Hired Workers 

Other information collected in the survey pertained to the experiences 
firmc had with recently hired workers. Infomation such as age, sex^ race^^ 
educational attaihmehtj referral source for the jcb» wage rate, and productiv- 
ity score was obtained for a sample of 5 individuals hired within the last 2 
years: one had been promoted ^ one wlib was still employed but had not been 
promoted, one had been discharged,, one had been laid off ^ and one had resigned 
voluntarily. When asked about retention/ieQ^aratibn of workers ^ employers 
reported that a median of 10 percent of employees ag^S 16 to 25 hired 2 years 
ago would be discharged or induced to resign, a median of 18 percent would 
have voluntarily resigned^ a median of 0 percent would be laid off (35 percent 
of employers reported having any ^rorkers currently laid off); and a median of 
6b percent would still be CTplbyed at the firm. Of the (60 pcrccat) workers 
still at the fira, employers responded that about 30 percent would have re- 
ceived a job promo t to ni 

Approximately three-quarters of the s^pie res p6 idled to the questions 
about the cliaracteristics of workers who were promoted and %dio were still at 
the firm but hot promoted. Table 2 present^ frequency distrtbuttons concern- 
ing the characteristics of these workers. _ The age of promoted workers tended 
to be higher than those not promoted. This occurred because the education/ 
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TABLF- 2 

; HAKACTtKisrics or yodNS. workers, who w£RE_«f TALNLO by 

F IKMS rOR 2 YEARS AND WERE PROMOTED OR NOT PROMOTED 



Chareicterist Ics 



Promoted 



Not Promoted 



Less than 20 

2n-21 

22 + 



\0.9% 

18.9 

70.2 



23.9t 
25.2 

52;9 



Sex 



49. 3i 



50. 0< 

5bcd 



Bi.ack 

Wh I te /other 



13.7? 
j 4.1 

72i2 



12v3J 

13.0 

74.7 



11 (jcatidh 

Loss than high school 
MJ-^h schonf :]raduate 
"'cri^. col ieg«/ tra In Ihg 
Col lege graduatf* 

Roiovant voc. ed. In high school 
Yes 

No 



4.4S 

^6.2 
29i2 
10.2 



4Q.4 



60.8 
18.3 
6.5 



34.31 
65.7 



Hi -)h school CPA 



A 

C 

n 



Kelovant voc. od. in post secondary 



Yes 



7.31 
24.5 

ni5 

1 .6 

55.: 



43. Of 

57.0 



4.21 
15.5 
18.4 
_3.5 
59.4 



25. 8t 
74.2 



Post secondary f^^A 



NA/Unknowh 

Y*?ars of rel^^^n t work exp**rlence 
(P^rt-tlnr^ or tuM-tlfti?) 

?.:one 

Less than 1 year 

1-2 years 

f-lore f-han 2 years 

than average **orker jn job? 

About the same 
Lost 

Did finn receive subsidy for Hire? 

Yes 
KO 



N'e-j I ah hour I y w age 



4.9t 
16.0 

5-1 
.8 
73.2 



15.9t 
16.6 
37i4 
30.0 



_8.lt 
96.8 
5.1 



2.31 
97.7 

$ 6.60 

90 



3.01 
8.3 
8.0 
1.4 

79.3 



25.11 
24.0 
35.3 
i5i6 



11.51: 
65.5 
2.9 



2.8f 

97.2 

$ 5.63 

_ 75 



training level of promoted workers Was higher than that of workers not pro- 
mdted (about 40 percent of the promoted workers had some edacation beyond high 
school I whereas only about a quarter of the nonpromoted indivlduai had some 
pdstsecdndary schooling). Having taken some relevant vocat ional educat ion in 
high school was also characteristic of workers who were prbmdted in compari- 
son to those not workers who were promoted. Slightly over 50 percent of those 
promoted had taken a relevant vocational education class in high schdbl^ 
whereas only about 34 percent of those who were not promoted had done so. 

The high school and postsecondary grade point averages that were reported 
cdrifirmed the hypothesis that promoted workers tended to have higher grades. 
For workers that were prbmdted | when the respondent reported a high school or 
postsecondary grade pointy dver 70 \vercent had had a B average or better in 
high school and over 80 percent had had a post-high scHddl B average or bet- 
ter. The comparable percentages for workers not prcwadted v^re 47 and 54 per- 
cent » respectively. 

The years of relevant work experience (either part- or fali-time) tended 
to be higher fdr wdrkers that were prbmdted than for workers who were not 
promoted. Over twd-thirds df the prdmdted workers were reported to have had 
aore than a year of relevant work experience pridr to being hired | while Only 
half of the nonpromoted workers had that much relevant work experience. 

The distribution of promoted and nonpromoted workers were yirtually ^^^""^ 
tical acrdss the characteristics of sex, race, amount of training, and Whether 
or not the firm had received a subsidy for hiring^ As would be expected, the 
promoted wrkers' mrdlah current hdurly wage and prbductlvlty score were sig- 
nificantly higher than for their hdhpromdted counterparts. 

A smaller percentage of the respondents provided data dh a vdluntary res- 
ignation (n » 386; 67 percent), a layoff (n « 257; 45 percent) , and/or a dis- 
charge (h - 357; 62 percent). Table 3 provides frequency distributions idr 
the characteristics of these Individuals. In comparing these three types of 
separations. It can be seen that three but bf five layoffs and discharges were 
i^aies, whereas only half df the quits were males. Eighty percent of the quits 
were white/other, whereas only 70 percent df the laydf fs br discharges were 
white/other. Of the nonwhite layoffs, half were black arid half were Hispanic, 
but of the nonwhite discharges, two^thlrds were black. 

In terms bf educational attalmsent, the voiantary designees had si ightj.y 
more schddllng than Individuals whb had been discharged and in tarn, those who 
had been discharged had more schddllng than workers bn layoff. Slmliarly, 
high school grades were higher fdr quits than fbr thbse discharged and high 
school grades for discharges were higher than fdr layoffs. Ccmparlng bnly 
cases where grades were reported, the percentage df qultsj discharges^ axld 
laybffs with a high school grade average of B or better were 57.7 perccnti 
39.1 percent, and 29.1 percent, respectively. 

Almost 42 percent df the Itidividuals who had voluntarily resigned had 
taken a relevant vdcatidnal educatidri cdurse in high school compared to 35. 5 
percent of those laid off and 30 percerit df those discharged. Nbte that the 
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TARtE 3 



enAHAcrhKi^Tics or YaoTrt^iit..wdR^E«s_stPAfiAtE from the firm 

WITHIN THE FIRST 2 YEARS 



Character I sties 



Vol lihtary 
Reslgnatlbh 



Layoff 



D Ischarge 



Age 

Less. than 20 

20-21 

22* 



14. 2t 

24.1 

6t.7 



16.71 

27.6 



16.8J 

22-1 

61.1 



Sex 

M3lO 

Fetnale 



51.2< 

4{8i8 



61. 2J 
38.8 



59. 4t 

40.6 



Race 

B i _ _ 
HI 5p<5n Ic 
Whito/bther 



n,3f 

10.0 
79. 7 



14.91 

14.9 

70.2 



20;5l 
70.4 



r^luCat Jon 

Les3 tb^D_^ _^C^S>Ol 
High schooi graduate 
Some coMege/triilh Ihg 
College graduate 



Relevant vbc. ed. In high school 



Yes 
No 



12.^1 
57.8 
21.1 
8.6 



41.81 

58.2 



18.51 
64.3 
1Q.8 
6.4 



35.51 
64.5 



16.91 

60.5 

16.3 

6; 3 



29.81 
70.2 



H^gh sct\ool CPA 
A 

a 

C 
0 
f 

Uhkhowh 



4.81 
17.4 
13.6 

2.7 

b.b 

6U5 



3.21 
6.9 

21.0 
3.6 
0.0 

65*3 



2.31 

10.<5 
14.6 
5.1 
.9 

66*2 



Relevant voci ed. In postsecondary 

Yes 
NA/No 



30;5l 
69.5 



24.81 
75.2 



24.51 
75.5 



Postsecondary GPA 
A 

r- 

D 

NA/Unkhbwn 



.2.31 
10.8 
6.5 

_0.0 
80.0 



3e5f 

5.6 
8.9 
0.0 
82,2 



1.01 
7.7 
7;7 
.3 
82.6 



Years of relevant work e>ff>*rlence 
(^art-ttme or full-time) 

None 

Less than 1 year 

1-2 y«w:s 

More than 2 years 

Old ^pJoyee r«e| ye fW9_ training 
than average worker In Job? 

Mpre_ 

About the same 
Less 



19.51 
23.2 
35.5 
21.8 



9.11 
39. 1 
1.8 



19.31 
26.9 
33;3 
20.5 



13;3S 
82.3 
4.4 



21.91 
21.9 
34.3 
21.9 



18.21 
79.0 
2.8 



ERLC 



Did firm twelve subsidy for hire? 
Yes 

No 

*^Idri dyratlbn before septirattbsl 
Median foarly wage at separat loo 



f-tedlan prodoctl^tty 2 weeks prior 
t o se pa ration 



2.41 
97.6 

12 tuonttis 

$5.75 

75 



2.11 
97-9 

12 wonths 

16.00 

70 



_2.2i 
97;9 

ib months 
$5;50 

50 



oducatlo.iat attatnSent of the Individuals that had been laid of f ( In t"':™^^"? 
amount of schooling ahd grades^ Wai IbweSr than that of tndtvlduals who had 
been discharged, but a htiher percentage had t.lken a relevant vocational edu- 
cation course. This could partially expiath why a higher percentage of the 
discharged individuals had received more tralhthg than the average worker tn 
the sa-^ Jobi as compared to workers who had been laid off. 

There was little difference across the three types of workers "In terms of 
age, years of relevant work experience prior to being hired, whether or npt 
the firms had received a subsidy, or duration prior to separation^ It is 
Interesting to note that although the individuals on layoff had the lowest 
educational attainment, lowest amount of prior relevant work experience, and 
second lowest amount of vocational education and productivity ratings, they 
aere reported to have the highest wages. This is likely to be explained by 
occupational, unionization, and sex differences across the three types of 
separations. 

The next section of the report presents the results from the est liaat Ion 
of various models used to explain the employability ratings of the applicants. 
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3, DETERMiriANTS OF EMPLOYABItlTY 



3.1 D eveloproent of tlye Job Applications aaiM);. 

For inost employers, the cooapietsd job applicitibn provides the lalttal 
Infbrtaatldn da the applicant's abilities, skills, and exp^ The ear 

ployer's evaluation of the applicatidrt' 8 content in conjanctton with the dut- 
ies of the open job pbsitibh deterralne which applicants are interviewed ^«nd^ 
subsequently, which are hired for the pbsitibn. Tb simulate the employer's 
initial evaluation of prospective eapioyeesj job ajpplicatibtl inf drmation was 
gent?rated that systematically varied the applicant's educatibhal credentials 
and wcrR tixperience. 

Four jjeheral types bf educational backgrounds were generated for the job 
applicants as follows; 

• Type 1 - high school dropouts 

• Type 2 - high school graduates 

• Typo 3-1 year postsecondary schooiistg 

• Type 4-2 years postsecondary schooling^ program completers 

Figures 1 and 2 prbvide exaiBples of the type 1 and type 3 applicants. 

As can be seen in the two figures i the data that were presented on the 
applications were the foilowir>g: 

• Age 

i lligl) school attended 

o jbr/prbgram in high school 

• Grade average in high school 

• High school diploma 

• Postsecondary school attended 

• Major/program in postsecondary school 

• Grade average in postsecradary school 

• Diploma or degree frosa postsecondary school 

• Wbw-k history (U-5 jobs) 
-"-Lmploycr 

"Starting and ending date 

-^Position 

—Duties 

— ^Reason for leaving 

• Typing speed (for clerical and retail sales) 

• Hachiiies operated (for machine trades) 

• Referral source 

• Eligibility fbr a Targeted Jobs tax Credit 
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APPLICKHT 9771 
••BDOCJlTIDf *t iECdfib** 



I SCHOOt JkTTEMOEb: Jof f ^rsonville h.S. 
I flftJOB/PEbGRSNJ CO-OP Hachine Trades 
!_?*TES or ftTTEBDIHCB: 9/71-6/81 

I POST SiCOljp*FT SCHOOl AffEWDBD: 

I NIJOB/PROGBAH: 

I DATES OP ATTESDASCE: 





GRADE AVE8A6E: 2; 25/9.00 
DIPtOHA/bEGBEE: nO 



GBAOB ATBRACB: j 

biPtoni/bECBEE: j 



WOfiK HISTORY 

I EnPtOTEB: Past Pddd Bistaoran* •isZ^^sri"^^"""^'"*"""* 
j POSITION: Podd Sfcfico workic EMPtOTED rsoa: P|/8l 

1 8EASO^^orLlIlil,c?'^1f^"'^^"°''^f''?^*^ food,cl.an.d/r.set tiblll 

I BEASOR FOB LEAVING: t©f* S'^^kicg a full-tiis job B«iv.», 



EHPLOTEO PROW: 

TO: 



1 ebplo?eb: 
i position: 

I DUTIES: 
I^EASON FOR tEAVIHC: 

j SBIPLOtEB: — — " — 

I position: ENPtOTED PFOfl: 

I boflES: '^0* 
j REASbN FOB LEAVING: 
f 



I EHPLOIER: 
I POSITION: 
I OSflES: 

I iZiSON FOB lEATINC: 



E.1PL0TED PPOf»; 

TO: 



I EflPLOrER: 
POSITION: 
POTIES: 

REASON FOR LEAVlifG: 



EnPLOYED PROS: 
TO; 



HACHINBS OPERATED: 

tath^, grinder, drill pr«^ss,«iiiing lachine, boring 

BEPERBAL SOOBCE: On Itnown/None 



>iii«sa«,shap«^r 



PO^ OFFICE OSP: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: N/A 

2. StlGIBLE FOB TJTG: yes 



j HIBINC PRIOBIfY IBOEX | 

I P . . 50 . . 100 i . ISO . . 200 I 

I V45BST AVERAGE BEST I 

I HIRED HIBE BISED | 



TOOR SCORE 
FOB APPLICANT 



I 
I 
I 

j 

— » 



Figure 1. Sanple job application for High school dropout •pplir;.-it 
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♦•BDDCATIOSAL BECOBD** 



ftPPCICANT §539 

I5ITR eP SiRTH: 12/62 



f SCHQOt jklTCMDED: St. Marr'S fl.S. 

1 J"|f>'JiOCH»H: General CB»de *7E8IGE: 2. 10/«»*00 

!Jf"f.?!.^!!!!?*?ff-.l?II'^?^^ DIPtOHA/DEGHEE: Je^ 

! POST SECOHDARY SCHOOL ATTENDED^ Franklin County Coifanitr Cbllcdi 

1 aAJOR/PBOCRAB: flacfiine ftades GRADE AfERAGt- 2 97/11 ftft 

BOSK HiSTOBY 

! i^mi """"'^I'liF' 

i EHPtOYEB: Ser»i.<:ft Station EHPLOTiD FsaRr'iH^n^] 

I POSITIOM: Att^ndatit KHPLOYED FROM. 10/8? 

I OOTIES: Attended gas pu«ps,fi6ip-d ■€chanics,ai'? clean up ibrfc. ' 

I 8EAS0II FOR LEAVIHG: Quit ^ ] 

♦ ------- ' 

! InlTT^^B' fH*^5^ !""*^°" ~ "isptOYir^Bo^-li/ei"! 

I POSITIOM: Attendant ^q. 57^82 | 

j DOTIES: Attended gas puips, helped aschanics^did clean op work. * 1 

I^EASON FOR tS^VISG: Cui«- woi^. | 

1 Po^T?Tn«: ^"9? ?«n"facturiDg fir. EflPLOYErFSOfirTl/in 
I PPSITIOH: Hachmist Helper ncyZ^ \ 

I POTIES: Helped skilled op-ra^or, stacked ■aterials,did cl^an up work* 

I REASON FOR LEAVING: Quit ^x.au up worK. | 

♦ _ — ---- ' 

i In^rllnS' Restaurant '''lnViaVtllll7z'll7BV\ 

I POSITION: Food Sfirvic* iorker 9a5ii 1 

j DOTIBS: Prepared soft drinfcs^sand»fich€s,s^r»rd food,cl-ah*^d/rpset tables 1 
I REASON ?0R LEATING: ient back to school ^n.a/r set taotes. j 

♦ ' 

aACHINES OPERATED: * 



REFBRPAt SOURCE: SchooI Cbuhselbr 

FOR OFFICE USE: 1. TESTED TTPirG SPEED: M/A 

2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC: no 



♦ — _^ _ 



LUt ' • Jl® • • • • • APPtlCAST I 

I BORST AVERAGE BEST | | ! 

I HI8BD HIRE HIRED I j 



Figure 2. Sample joS application for applicant with 1 year of 
postsecondary schooling 
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For the type I and 2 appttcants, the age of the job seeker ras raadooly set to 
b« 17^ I84 or 19* For thii types 3 and 4, age was wet to be 19^ 2e, or 2li to 
atte.iipt to vary Ibcatldn and type of Jilgh school, three high [schools were fic- 
tlohallzed—Cehtral High School 1 a public 1 urban high schboi; Jef fersonvllie 
High School^ a generic rural or suburban public high cchbbl; and St. Mary's 
High School, a private secondary school. The majors or programs of study in 
iiigh school came from the fblldwihg set: 



• General 

• Office Education 

• Distributive Education 

• Machine Trades 

i College Preparatory 



• Cooperative Office Educatiom 

9 Cooperative bii^tributive Education 

^ Cooperative Machine Trades 

1 Occupational Work Experience (CWE) 



The high schboi grade average was randomly chosen to lie between 1.40 and 3.60 
on a 4*0 scale and was listed on the application like the following format: 
2,69/ 4.00. 

Fbr the applicants with pdstsecondaty schooling, one of four generic 
institutions was assigned. These were Frankljn County Community Collegei 
intended to be a public ihstitutibh; Llhcblh Technical Initltute> a public 
technical schobtj Acme Business Cbllege, a pr^^ and Acme 

technical Institute, another private pbstsecondary schbbl. Pbstsecbhdary 
majors were assigned from the following set: (1) Marketing, (2) Clerical, and 
(35 Machine Trades. Grade averages ran^jed from 2^00 to 3^50 on a 4.0 scale. 

the algorithm used to assign the number, type, and duration of jobs held 
while in schbbl was rather complex. The number bf previous jobs ranged from 0 
to 5, duratibns bf a single jbb ranged from 1 month to 64 mbhthSi and tbtal 
work experience ranged from 0 mbnths tb CB months. The set of previbus ear 
ployers, positions, and duties fbr each bf the jbbs bh the application form 
are shown in table 4, The variance that was introduced was intended tb allow 
analysis bf causal factors such as large or small establishments, public br 
privat4> iristitutibriSj and whether or not the jobs were relevant. The reasons 
fbr leaving prior jobs came from the fbllbwing set: 



• Left for better jbb__ 

• Left to look fbr full-time job 

• Vent back tb selibbl 



• Was laid off 

• Quit 

• Was temporary job 

For the clerical and retail sales position, i%e application^^ reported a 
tested typing speed. These were assigned raiidomly over the range of 40 to 60 
words per minute. Fbr machine trades^ the applicatibh listed a set of up to 
seven machines bperated by the job seeker.. This set was as fbllbws: 



• None 

• Lathe 

• Grinder 

• Drill 



• Milling machine 
e Boring machine 
m Saw 

• SHaper 
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TABLE 4 



JiMPLOYERS, POSITIONS, AND DUTIES USED IN SIMULATED APPLICATIONS 



oyer 



Pbsltlbh 



Duties 



Larj^e manuf actaring firm 
f>^:ill numuf acturing flrrn 



Of f ice helper^ 



Machinist helper^ 



County government office^ Office helper** 



Filed records, sorted and 
delivered maiif answered 
phones. 

Helped skilled pperatori 
stacked materials^ did 
cleah**up work* 

Filed records^ sorted jind 
delivered mail| answer^f^d 
nies* 



Large department store 
Boat iqae^ 



City hospital 
Fast-food restaurant 



Sales helper 



Food service 
helper 



Stocked shelves, shoved 
prodt^ts to customers, put 
prices on goods- 
Prepared soft drinks, 
sandwiches, served food, 
cleaned and reset tables* 



Janitorial service^ Cleaner 
County government 

mainentance department^ 

Service station^ Attendant^ 



Serviced restrbcKas^ cleaned 
floors and windows^ did 
minor repiairs- 

Attended gas pumps, helped 
mechanictii,^ did cleanup wcrk« 



^Uscd only on clerical and retail sale applications, 
^sed only oh machine trades applications. 
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The referral sbwfces i%st were aiflsigfted randomly mt^ {15 -Job Service^ 
(2) school coanselorj O) jadve^ttsemeju^ 

(5^ f rt€nd5/acquatntance at ftrii Ftrtaliyi half of the appltcantii were listed 
as eligible for a targeted Jobs tax Credit (tjtC)i 



Table 5 displays the Job deicrljptlon used for each occupation; To ob^ 
talh a nieajsure of hoy- the application content affects e»plbyer hiring decl- 
siotiSi respohderts were asked to cbapare the job description and application 
tftforttiatton and then provide a hiring score ranging from 0 to 200 points. The 
directions ^pi^yers were ^iven for rating the job applications wer^ as 
follows : 

1. Review each job application l4uiei>e^#tttJ^ atsd rate it as though 
you w^re going to fill a position similar to the ot^ described 
abbv^ In ycur brjahigatibh . If ybu would not hire a persfijsn be- 
cause th^y ^eem bverquallf led^ the/ should get a lower score than 
the one you would choose t& hire* 

2. Choose any score between 6 atlU 200 (e.g., 26, 72^ 100^ 128) 
based ba the scale sh^c^wn belbws 



HIKING PRIORITY. II^EX_ 

0 . . 50 . .100 • .150 . am 

Worst Average Best 
H ire d Mlrg H irgd 



^ 50 points refjireseitta the worst ap pi ic^iat you ever hired 
^as perceived at the time of Hiring^ ISOT whit the new 
hirers perfbroancf^ actually turned out tb be) 

^ too jpolnts represents the average applicant you ever hired 

* }yj points represents the best appllcjtst you ever hired 

(as perceived at the time of hiring. NOT iihat the nev 
hir^*8 perfbraance actually turned but to be) 

3* Ass^ittig: ybu are reviewing the applications in Juh<^ 1983 . We arc 
not interested In determining the effects of ¥nx or race bh hir- 
ing decisiox^s, so assa^ie ail of tifte hyv^thcttc«I CA^t^ldatei have 
thi> sai&e sesc acid race*^ 

Each of the eidployers was givei^ 11 applicants ts> ratei The set of appii-* 
caiits was cbmprised of 2 type 1 applicants (high pcHdol dropouts) » 5 tyfNs 2 
applicants (high sct»bl_ gr^iduateai) ^ 1 type 3 applicant (1 year of post<f$c-* 
oTKlary schbblthg^^ And 3 type 4 app^licahts (2 years pbstsecbndai^^ program 
completers) i 



YOUR SCORE 
FOR APPLICANT 



IS 2^ 



TABLE 5 

m DESCHi^idNs mm m ~m rating different ^ job miCANis 



M Descriptions ^jr Each Occupation 



Retail 



Machine Trades 



i.of Tk«. . 

i^imM Jbl) Job Tasks 

50 TJfpej^ Invoices, letters, 

nwranda 

Ansaers phone 
?^ General office duties- 

Wy J*|ttf]al_s, deliver 

"iftll, maintain files 



< of Time 
Required on Job 

?5 



25 



Job Tasks 

Adv I sej ( sel I s 1 custo"'' 
ers products; prepares 
sales si Ips^ and usisis 
cash reflster 
Stocks and tends counters 
and shelves; pacRs arid 
unpacks iteins 



. jl of Tline . 
Required on M 

50 



25 
25 



Jo b T a sks 



Operates a basic machine; 
feeds parts Into ay<o(ijatlc 
n)achtne_and_transports_ 
(conveys) parts to next 



A5ststsjkllied_dperatpr 
toads and unloads materi- 
als and cleafis around 
work area 
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3.2 The Influence of Applicant Characteristics bh Emplbyablllty Ratings 

The statistical analyses that were done were to estimate the parameters 

of a stochastic versioQ of the following equation using regression analysis: 

(1) Sijk = ag + biXi + b2Yj + bsZj^ + bj^Zy^'X^ 
where 

S^jt^ is the hiring score given to the ith applicant by the kth rater 
at the jth firm 

is a vector of characteristics of the ith applicant such as 
work experience^ schoolings etc. 

Yj is a vector of characteristics of the Jth firm such as number 
of employees I amount of training p and so forth 

Z;^ is a vector of characteristics of the rater such as age, educa- 
t ion, sex , and so fd rth 

^If ^4 vectors of the influence of the applicant/ firm/ 

rater characteristics on the hiring score. 

Three aspects of regression oake it especially useful for the analysis of hir- 
ing scores. First of all^ each estimate can be interpreted as the marginal 
influence of the associated variable. For example, the coefficient on being a 
high school graduate was 9.1, which meant that a high school graudate could 
expect to be rated 9*2. points higher than an otherwise identical individual 
who had hot graduated. If a coefficient is estimated to be negatiyei then it 
means that that characteristic detracts from the hiring 8cbre_i holding other 
things constant. A zero coefficient means that there is no effect. 

The second aspect about the regression framewbck is that the estloUted 
coefficients can be compared to each other, so it is possible to evaluate the 
effect of one characteristic vis-a-vis another by comparing the size of the 
appropriate bj^ estimates. For example, the coefficient on typing speed in 
wbrds per minute was estimated to be .401 so it can be said that a high school 
dropout must type 23 wbrds per minute faster than ah btherwise identical high 
school graduate to achieve the same predicted hiring scbre. 

The third and perhaps most important aspect of regreroiibn is that hypo- 
theses can be stattsttcaliy tested to determine whether or not a parameter is 
zero; that is, whether or not it cms simply a matter of chance that a char- 
acteristic seemed tb affect the hiring score. 

Equation (1) was estimated separately for each occupation since the 
hiring score is best interpreted i^en it pertains to a single occupation. 
Hiring standards might be such that an individual with a particular set of 
characteristics gets a high rating as a clerical applicant, but would get a 
low rating from machine trades employers. A discussion of the empirical 
findings follows . 
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High School CharacteT-U^tXcs- 

the hiz'n school grade fK)lnt avir rage had the strongest tnfluence oh^ 
ployabiltty^ratlhgs of any of the secondary school variables^ In developing 
the appttcattons, grade points were assigned randcKaly ^rdm « uaifonn distri- 
bution over the span (1.46, 3.bG] of a 4.0 system. The marginal effect is 
quite consistent across all the occapattons and In magnitude represents almost 
15 percent of the mean eaployability rating, to might be expected, graduation 
froc High school generally had a significant and large effect on caployability 
ratings. However^ the size of the coefficient was smaller than for a l.D 
difference in grade point average and was net significant for retail trade 
employers . 

Several studies have attempted to examine the relationship between the 
quality of schooling and earnings or wage rates. This study examined the 
relationship between quality (as might be perceived fr^n the f ic ti tioas name) 
of schools and eraployabillty. The findings show the type (or location) of 
high schools influenc4^ ^ployers' ratings of applicants for clerical jobs 
only; both urban and parochial high school attendance raised employabllity 
ratings. Urban and parochial school attendance had a negative (but statis- 
tically insignificant) effect for machine trades applicants. 

Participation in a cooperative or experiential- type program (e.g.* 
distributive education) had a relatively large, positive effect for retal 
applicants, but the relevance of the high school major or prosr^ and par- 
ticipation in an occupational work experience (OWE) progran did not have 
significant effects in any of the other equations* 

Postsecoiidary school experience 

Receiving a degree from a 2 year or technical postsecondary program was 
th*» only significant variate among post- secondary school experiences explana- 
tory factors. The marginal effect ol attending a i^istsecbndary institution at 
all (degree or not) was quite large in magnitude (and was significant in some 
prelirairiary model specifications), but whether or not the institution was pub- 
lic or private and_ grade point average attatnod in the p<5stsecbndary school 
did not Mve significant marginal effects on employabllity ratings. 



P rfnr wor lc^ ^periehce 

In the esmpirical exaralaatibn of work experience^ applicants who had 
worked prior to finishing their schooling were classified into two groups: (I) 
working during summers only and (2) working during the school year arid sum- 
mers. In terms of types of prior work experience, several variables were used 
to test hypotheses about relevant work experience and work experience in large 
firms or brganizatlbris^ in fait-fdod establishaents, and in public organlzck- 
ttons. The hypotheses Were that a larger share of work experience In relevant 
jobs or in jobs in largo organiaKaticris would have a positive influence on enr 
ployability ratings, and that a larger amount of time in public jobs or work 
< xperience in fast- food restaurants would have a negative influence on appli- 
carits' ero\^loyability ratings. In prior work, empl oyer s reported that reasons 
for leavirijg jobs were important factors in assessing appllcarits, so the fol- 
lowing two variables, were used: (1) the nianber of times the reason for leav- 
ing a job was "Quit" and (2) the number of times the reason for leaving was 
"Was laid off." 
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Finally, tf the applicant had wbrkevii the applicant's unetapldyinent status 
was yieasured by using the months since the last job ended. Expectatibhs about 
the Influence of this variable are ambiguous since: a long per io<i of 
aeht could indicate that the applicant is not as eopibyable as other appli- 
cants who have shorter spells of uneaployaent i On the o^her hand. It could 
indicate that the applicant is radre eager or willing to work and thus raight be 
a good hire. Tne last variable exaained was the gaps in etaploynsent experi- 
ences (t*e., there was at least one _ month of not working between two prior 
jobs). Existence of a gap is typically thought to be a negative factori 

The results showed that having some work experience had a very large 
positive influence on employabiiity rat ings. The distinction between working 
only in the suaaer versus working at some time during the school year was hot 
important though. Having either type of work experience had a stgnif icant» 
positive marginal effect oh the ratings of about the same cagnitude. The tm- 
plication of the results is that working part-time (or full-time) during the 
school year does not ptQVide an improvement in eaployabllity ratings over hav- 
ing work experience solely darir^ summers. But^ considering the large influ- 
ence that high school grade point average has on empldyability ratings^ if 
part-time work influences those grades negatively, it is clearly detrimental 
to overall emplbyability rating relative to workinc in summers only. 

Employers, particularly those assessing clerical applicants, reacted 
negatively to having held a large number of prior jobs. A large number of 
jobs can be interpreted as a signal of a high turnover propensity, which is 
presumably a negative trait, the total number of months working was hot sig- 
nificant in any of the equations, imply ing that employers tend to count the 
number of prior jobs for which information is provided, but do not weigh the 
duration of those jobs heavily • 

The relevance of the applicant's prior work experience was an important 
positive factor in determining CTpioyabiltty ratings. If one of two otherwise 
Identical job applicants had 40 percent of his or her Job experience in rele- 
vant jobs, whereas the other had all prior work expertencc in relevant jobs * 
the former's predicted rating was lower by about nine points (which is approx- 
iitiately the same size effect as Migh school graduation), the relevance of the 
job experience variable was particularly important for retail applicants. 

Work experience in l?irge organi zat tons was also confirmed to be a posi- 
tive causal fcictbr. Work experience in a public (or governmental) organiza- 
tion had a significant^ negat ive taarglnal effect on employability rat ings f 
rnachtne trades. Work experience in a fast-food restaurant did not stigmatize 
yoath AS anticipated, and for retail employers, such work experience was one 
of the two strongest determinants of emplbyability. 

The results show that the number of quits was negatively associated with 
omployabil ity ratings. In terms of magnitude, two quits would more than of f- 
set the positive marginal effect of having any work experience. The number of 
tiroes the applicant reported being laid-bff had a large negative effect for 
machine trades employers, but not for the clerical or retail employers. This 
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nay sten from the fact that firms In the machine trades sectors are more often 
unionized and tend to have foraal layoffs; thereforci these employers ©ere 
ridre sensitive to that tnf ornsattoa. 

The number of months since the last job ended was a signlf leant, positive 
variable for the machine trjides employers, but did not infiaence the raters oi 
the other occupations. Having a gap in the empldytaent record inexplicably had 
a significant, positive effect on ^ployability ratings. 

Skills and other factors 

Two occupationally specific skill variables were shown on the application 
forms that were rated. For clerical and retail applications, the applicant's 
tested typing speeds were reported (this was randomly drawn from a range of AO 
to 60 words per minute). For the machine trade applicants, the ©umber and 
names of machines that could be operated were provided. Bbtri of these skill 
variables were highly significant. For clerical applicants^ results show that 
a typing speed of 10 words per minute higher improves employabllity as much as 
attending a pbitsecdndaf y prdgram. 

A question of interest is how the source df referral affects the employ- 
er, and his or her assessment of an application. Past research has shown a 
strong proclivity on the part of employers to rely on irifdraal methods of 
referral such as friends or current employees^ in making hiring decisldris. 
Workers hired through informal channels had higher productivity and required 
less training time than workers on the same job who were h^red through formal 
sources such as the Job Service^ schools^ or private employment agencies. Al- 
though there vere interesting dif f ereht ials the signs of the coefficients 
across occupations, none of the coefficients were significant. 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit JTJTC) is a program designed to subsidize 
the employment of disadvantaged workers. Because TJTC is a subsidy and be- 
cause of its limited eligibility, theory suggests that employers will tend to 
substitute eligible applicants for nonellgible applicants in their hiring 
decisions. Furthermore theory suggests that firms will expand their total 
employment because of the tax credit. It may be, however, that being eligible 
for TJTC stigmatizes workers and causes them to be at a disadvantage in the 
labor rasricet. Firms may tend to Avoid participatl<>R Jwccause of |^ and 
.inditing burdens. In the models reported here, these competing hypotheses 
wi?re tested. The hypothesis that eligibility Ibr TJTC stigmatizes an appl 1- 
cant was not borne out by the statistical results. In fact, such eligibility 
had a significant positive influence for clerical applicants. 



raC-t«*Tlst ics 



Most of the results concerning characteristics of the firm conft rmed 
prior expectations, although the behavior exhibit<SI in the est imat Ion of the 
machine trades equation was distinctly different from the behavior estimated 
for the other two occupations. 
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The first characteristic about a fira to be considered was its eaplbyinecit 
size. A hypbtliesis was the larger the firm^ the oore likely it is to have a 
formal personnel department (ihtch tmpites econootes of scale in processing 
appltcantsi Larger ftrras can afford to interview arEl investigate sare appli- 
cants » so at the application s t age , they irtli be less discercL:.ag* Other 
t hings baing eaual ^ th^y will rate applicants higher. F^pioyseiit size had 
the expected positive effect for clerical and retail a ^plicantSj but for 
machine trades, thie coefficient was hot significant. 

Since the universe of applicants was cbaprised of youths, another char-^ 
acterlstic of the firm's work force of interest would be the percentage of 
workers under age 25. If that percentage is relatively large iu \ firm, then 
youthful applicants such as thoBie which are the focus of the study, who lack 
job experience, will be rated higher than in a firm with a smaller share of 
workers under ag(i> 25. One of the two largest effects amcKig the fina charac^ 
teristics Cai\<^ Woe that was consistent across the sample) was that for the 
percentage of the work force under age 25. The marginal effect translated 
into ah applicant receiving a higher ratii^ at a fira irfiere SO percent of the 
work force ms under age 25, than at a firm where only 10 percent of the 
employees were under age 25 almost comparable ro the marginal effect for 
graduation from high school. 

Whether or not a firm has a formal prbbatibhary period and the length of 
such a period^ if it does have one may affect the care that raters exercise in 
assessing applicants. If there is a formal prbbatibnary period^ emplbyers can 
accept more risk and thus ratings may be higher. As the probationary period 
Id^ngthens, the firm's investment in the new hire increases and so higher 
standards should be used; that is the sign of the marginal effect of the 
length of the probationary should be negative. The probationary period 
effects were ah instance where machine trades eniplbyers behaved quite dif* 
fereatly from the remainder of the sample. That ts^ having no formal prbba-* 
tionary period was negative and signif icaiit both for the clerical and retail 
s?^mplc:i That is, having no formal probationary period caused caution to be 
exetv'^lsed for these i^mployers. As anticipated, the sign of the length of the 
formal j^f ^batibhary period cbeff icieht was negative (althbugh not significant/ 
In these eqdatibhs* Oh the other hahd^ the marginal effects fbr the machine 
trades sample were positive fbr "hb prbbatibhary peribd" and positive fo: the 
length of the prbbatibhary perlbd^ althbugh neither coefficient was signifi- 
cantly different from zero. A potential explanation for the occupational 
differences is that the relatively higher proportion of unionization among 
viachtne trades employers causes the different behavior; No formal proba- 
tionary period may be a proxy for nonunionizat ion, and so the risk of a 
misniatcf^ Is lower ^icn there is no formal prdbatibnary period* 

Cbhtrbllihg fbr firm size^ the number bf vacancies that Firms have should 
affect their assessments of job applicants as well* More vacancies imply tha^ 
the firm will have higher costs tn terms of lost production as jobs go un- 
filled, 60 they will tend to lower their hiring standards (i.e., ratings will 
he higher). Similarly, the cmproy>>e separation rates that firms experience 
shbuld Influence applicahtsV emplbyabllity ratings. Higher separation rates 
will mean higher eroplbyabillty ratings. Firms that have relatively high 
retention rates can afford to have tODgher hirthg standards, or the reverse 
»:aus.illty may hold, tougher hiring standards lead to lower turnover. 
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The ratings of machine trades emplbj^ers were particularly sensitive to 
the average number of vacancies that the firm had in a week^ although neither 
the clerical nor retail employees had this sensitivity • The retehtlbh rate of 
firms (the percentage of workers hired 2 years ago who uv jld still be with the 
firm) was negatively related co applicant ratings for employers of clerical 
workers as expected* 

Finally^ if the percentage of reasonably well^ualif led applicants is 
treated as an outcome taeasare of the firm's referral and hiring policies, then 
the positive (and stgntftcantt) marginal effect on applicant rat ir^s that was 
found to be expected. the .iverage applicant, other things being equal, is 
j^iven a u-^^e positive rating at a firm that thinks it attracts well-qualified 
workers • 

All in alii most of the hypotheses concerning firm characteristics and 
rating behavior were confirmed by the analysis, although distinct differences 
between machine trades employers and clerical or retail employers were noted. 

Rater characteristics 



The final group of variables that was Included in the model Incdrpdrated 
personal characteristics of the Individual rtapihdents. The data that were 
gathered included the foUbwtng covarlates: 
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A^e (less than 30^ 30-44 

45-54, 55+5 
Kducat ion 

Race 

Position in the firm 



• Job duties 

• Hiring authority 

• Firing avsthbrlty 

• tenure In job 

• Tenure in establishment 

m Hiring experience in any job 



The 'llffercynt nature of hiring for machine trades jobs is (again) highlighted 
in the coefficient t>n whether or not the respondent is a member of the firms* 
personnel staff. Two hypotheses could be put forward as to why the rater's 
position in n personnel department would have a negative influence oh appli- 
cant ratings. First of all; che personnel staff often prbcesaes a substantial 
number of applicants and may have to set tough standards ^'Ith numerous signals 
i'% r^rdor to screen out undesirsble applicants qatcklyi Furthermore^ ^^"^^ 
their own job performance depends on how well appliic^nts are received, they 
n.iy have a direct Ihcehtlve to set high standards. These hypotheses explain 
the size and significance of the negative effect of this variable found in the 
t:)odeis estimated from samples of clerical and retail applicants. _ In the ma- 
chine tr-ides sample, however, being a member of the persbhncl staff had a pos^ 
itive relationship with employabtl ity ratings. Here It may be the case that 
the personnel staff is less fimillar with the requirements necessary for the 
job, or that there is greater labor demand, or that personnel staff view their 
function as presenting line supervisors with a wide choice of applicants. 

The race variable was significant (rater was honwhlte) only in the sample 
of retail applicants, although the sigh of the effect was positive for all 
occupations which tends to confirm prior evidence that blacks rate applicants 
higher than whites (recall that the applicants were supposed to be of the same 
race, although it was not specified) i 
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If the Individual hia full or shared respbaslblllty for hiring staffs 
then tougher standards were applied ^ as might be expected. The reverse would 
be true for firing authority, since the respondent could bear the responsibil^ 
ity of any atsmatches. this is the case for the machine trades sample; where 
the si^ns for the hiring and firing authority variables were opposite ai^ both 
were significant* 

The age of the rater had a positive effect on the eaplbyability ratings 
in the machine trades sample^ whereas years participating in hiring processes 
(presmably highly correlated with age) had a sign Icant^ positive effect for 
clerical applicants, the educational af:taiament o: :^ raters had essentially 
no influence on the applicants' eaployability assci: --"^^s in the clerical and 
nachine trades samples, but had a strongly negative relationship in the retail 
sample. The sex of the rater influenced ratings' for clerical applicants 
(males rated applicants higher). 




4. EHPtOYER eOKMEMTS ABOUT RiRiNG YOUTH AND 
ABOUT EDUCATIOKAt PREPAJtATIOS OF YOUTH 

4,1 Ihtroducttbn and Overvtev of Cotmaetits 

the final section of the questionoaire was Intended to give exnployers ah 
opportunity to report their opinions aboot the educatiOMl P^^P^^ajt JlJ^^ 
applicants arid about what skills arid cMpetencles schools should be teaching. 
Furtherradre, it asked for gene ral cooaents about experiences in hiring youth 
for entry-level jobs. Approxti^tely 85 percent of the respondents answered ^ 
objective question about the preparation of young job applicants In certain 
school subjects, and approxiaately 50 gorcenc of the eoployers supplied an- 
swers to opeit^ended questions about experiences in hiring youth and about 
skills and codipetencles schools should be teaching. 

Several ispiressidns were formed after reading through hundreds of opin- 
tofis from these enployers from all across the United Spates. For the nost 
part, the coaaemts were critical of applicants and schools. The three ma jor 
areas of concern were (I) inadequate preparation In basic skillfi (2) p<obr 
attitudes and work ethics aaong youths, and (3) ^>or job search skills. The 
first lapressldn wa$ that the Intensity of the remarks as well as their con- 
teuls suggests considerable inefficiency in the hiring process Jmismatches, 
high turnover) i which could be reduced with improvetaemts in schooling and with 
the teaching of job search skills. 

A second impression was formed after classifying the complaints about 
basic skills deficiencies Into two categories: (I) exaaplei of deficiencies 
that affect job performance and (2) general opiniora about inadequate basic 
skill?. Examples of job performance effects mentioned were inability to make 
change, inability to write dollar flguresi inability to compute sales tax, in- 
ability to alphabetize^ and uhfamillarlty with fractions less than one-fourth. 
These behaviors could be quite costly to firms^ but what is more important, 
they could probably be corrected with more emphasis on basic skills in 
schools* 

llbwcyer^ the Impresnion Is that there is "something to be read between 
the lines'* of general opinions exprcii§^d concerning basic skills. It is dlf-' 
flcult to Interpret cbmmerits like, "Schoeis need to emphasize the basics," or 
"Teach the SRs" when tt is hot possible to probe further. It may be the case 
that these comments emanate from observing poor job i)Ci*fonwince as In the 
above examples. However, such comments may hot really be addresilr^ basic 
skills attainment per se. Basic skills achlevcoeht may be a signaling device 
for productivity or trainabtllty and employers are concerned that declining 
trends in educational achievement may imply lower-qiaality job applicants. 
Employers may use basic skills attainment as a proxy for other less easily 
measured elements of emplbyablllty . These latter types of interpretations 
are supported by a cbhslderat Ibh of the careleiahess, poor spelling, and poor 
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handwriting ob5t:rved in tte questibahaire respbdses.* The question arises 
that If eaplbyefs do hbt exhibit meathess or good gr;»omar and spelling, can it 
be the case that basLc skills are necessary for adeqiiate work perforcancef A 
fey of the eeplbyers even indicated that the enM7^ievel jobs in their firs 
did hot require basic skills. To the extent that basic skills ^re signals and 
do riot arfect job perforoanxce directly,, ssore exaphasis on basic skills in 
schools alone may not bring aboiit iifiproveaerits in the productivity o^ ybuthful 
workers, but rather other efflplbyability skills swch as vbrk maturity arid in- 
terpersdnal abilities might be what is rieetJed. 

A final iiipresslbri that came froc9 reviewirtg the eaployers* cojasents is 
that much of the ^isenchantient with youths' attitudes and work ethics could 
be ovcrcotae with tsore tnteriction between schools arsi firas. When such inter- 
action was mentioned in respondents' bpihibhSi it was invaria!!>ly a pbsitive 
experience. Cooperative or experiehtial-type educatibn prbgran participants 
were highly regarded. Work/study prbgran participarits had ari advantage over 
other high school students in renas of etaplbyiabllity assessment. Gf course, 
nuiDerbus br^Uer exaaple»< of successful educa tiori-indastry interaction which 
featured experieritial learning in the workplace can be documented. 



In the next section, data about the school preparation of youth are ana- 
lyzed. The comments made by employers are then presented. While the cbaanerits 
have been organized in a particular fashibh, they still represent a reasbriably 
randod sample of the cbmaehts received. For pr-seritatlbri purposes^ they have 
heeh classified into the fb Howl rig categories: (1) comments about school ex- 
periences of youths (2) ccroents about job search skills, and (3) coqsaents 
about attitudes and work habits. Summary remarks conclude the chapter. 



^•2 Emplbyer Opinion about the Educational Preparatibri 
bf Ybuthful Applicarits 

Based upbri their experience with youth, employers were asked to indicate 
which of the following areas of educational preparation applicants were typi- 
r.illy well prep?ired or not wi*ll prepared: 

• Science i Distributive or marketing vbca- 

• EhglicJ>*^itihgjibllity atlbnal educatibn 

• Chglls^^^V'erbal ^ility • Iridustrlal vocational education 

• Mathematics (machirie trades, wood workings 

• Business preparatlori (hook- auto mechanics, etc.) 
keeplHii, typing, etc.) 

The only subject in which more employers reported appllcahti were well pre- 
pared than were not well prepared was industrial vbcatibhal educatibn. The 
worst preparation i^epbrted in this survey was in Erigli8hS#ritirig ability. 
Horo^ more than 10 times as laariy emplbyers reported preparation was inadequate 
as coiapared Lb those employers who reported applicants were well prepared. 



*Ovcr 40 responses (approximately 15 percent of those that answered the open- 
ended question) contained misspellings. Conservatively estimated, about 3 
times that many were "sloppy." 
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Tabulations of the responses to this question are shovn tn table 6* In 
Interpreting this data, two factors need to be borne in Kind. First, "not 
weli-prepared" may cueari students have been poorly educated, or It isiay Sean 
students have hot talceh enough courses. Second^, the young, applicants which 

^X^^i^^l ^^m^ ^4 1 . 1 -^^^^ U..^^ ^ ^^^^ X^.m^^ \AIm^\^ ^ ^^^ f^^Mk ^ 

u X-C^s. icax avKi Kd.<i.x.4i trtapxw^CKS rMZ^c sc^^ no^e wvrusc «.«.imc a va,A^e^vjr vs. 

secondary school backgrounds, while the job seekers for machine trades jobs 
;ire likely to have predominantly trade and indastrtai vocational education 
backgrounds^ Major conclusions from this table, then, are as follows: 

• Science . Fewer than half of the eapldyers gave. ah_ bpinibh about 
the preparation of the applicants In the field of scLehce. Of 
those that did respond, there was little difference across occu- 
pations, with about three-quarters indicating applicants were not 
well prepared. 

• English — Writing Ability * Most (87 percent) of the employers gave 
a response about preparation in English writing ability. There 
was lit tie difference across occupat ions; approximately 10 t imes 
as many employers reported that applicants were not well prepared 
as reported applicants were well prepared* 

• £ ng 14 sh^V^srbal ^^i 1 1 1 y . Respondents in the retail trade sample, 
where verbal ability is tiSdst important, were least critical of 
applicants* verbal ability. Among those respondents, over 30 per- 
cent indicated that applicants were well prepared and 45 percent 
indicated that applicants were hot well prepared. For the other 
two occupations, the two percentages were approximately 20 percent 
and 60 percent, respectiveiyi 

• Mathematics . Mathematics preparation was rather severely criti- 
cized, with about 60 percent of the sample indicating that appli- 
cants were not well prepared, 20 percent that they were well P^e- 
prepared, and the remaining 20 percent providing no response. 

• Business Courses . Preparation in baainess courses fared well 
compared to the more academic courses discussed above^ for the 
total sample, a majority of employers felt applicants were poorly 
prepared iti business courses (such as typing, bookkeeping, or 
accounting). But ah cxaminatibh acrbif the three typei of appli- 
cants demons t rated that the largest relative share of the negative 
opinions were from machine trades* etSploycri^ where applicants 
probably had no Sasineii co^-rse training. On the other hanidi the 
employers in the clerical s^ple who reported applicants were well 
prepared outnumbered employers who reported that applicants were 
not well prepared by a f tve-to-thrce margin. 

• Dtstribvit ive Educatibh . A large percentage ?40 j>erceht) of the 
employers did not respond to this quest ibn^ but for those respon- 
dents who did answer, the number that thought that applicants were 
not well prepared outweighed those that felt that applicants were 
well prepared in all thrtfi) occupations. Again, machine trsdes ap' 
plicahts were likely not to have taken any such courses. 
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• IndusLrtAl Edocarlnn * the preparation received in indastrial vo- 
cational education courses iias apparently «ell thought of by eor 
ployers. As might he expected, a high percentage (57ii percent) 
of clerical and retail employers did not respond to this category^ 
but of the raployers who did respbcui^ aore thought applicants were 
well preparai than not well prepare. For rapl dyers of aachlne 
trades, 24 percent did not respond to rhe question, but of the 
remainder, almost 60 peircent felt that applicants were veil pre- 
pared in schoqls in indu^strial vocational courses; 



4.3 Comaents about School Experiences of Youth 

In turning to the responses to the open-ended question about experiences 
with young people, first ex^nine some statements where specific basic skills 
were mentioned (i.e*, those referred to above as inadeqtjtacies that affect Job 
performance) . 

We've also tested psrsons hsvit^ (they say) prc)dfreadixig skills 
but tteg can't spells In our basihess, aistakes arc costlyU! 
A college education, in sorae cas^, ^^_^_?^F^^*_ entry 
level jobs, a high school diploisa is sufficient if they really 
desire to learn and work! I 

ye not only need people who knoi^ hoa to fix a leaky faacet, but 
we also noiSfd I for] those people to be able to spell properly on 
the bill which they present! 

In a few jobs, staff mast be able to write mnetafy founts dic^ 
tated customers o^^er the pto/je. Workers can't write amounts 
accurately • {Thisj can cost us vast errors and i^sirhSSSm 

Since the students have poor spellir^ and siapde math skills, 
they ^7ahnbt cdnputc sales tax arid sales discountSm 

Schawls should teach skills thai have a practical application In 
tm workprace. I find that 90 percent of the high school grads 
canriot aeasure fractidhs on a ruler snaller than 1/4 inch. 

Host bad experiences have been when the youth cannot do simple 
riithematical problem like making change, converting feet to 
yards, etc. 

Basic nuthenatics— ta^e of fractiohs'-^cohversj.ons from dccijnal to 
metrics — indbilitj^ to read a 12^inch scale divided by 1/64' S" 
and yet they are graduated. 

€engrat com^entA about deficiencies in basic skills were more common^ 



Cei young people to be competent at basic reading, writing, 
speaking, and math skiiisj We can teach thorn the rest. We find 
tfut many of the high school graduates are unable to spoil cor^ 
recti y or use correct grammar. Hatty are lost • • i when adding 
more than 2 ^ 2 in math. 
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Goneraliy I am shocked at the lack of overall basic eiducation; 
readijyj aitd wriiitij skills are very poor in approximately 40 
percBiit of all applicants {who can^j in our door. 

Young people entering Uie job inarket directrg from high school 
are missing the basic fundamentals^ we experienc&i this both in 
vocational training in mcfiine shop and basic writing, reading, 
atfd t^th. 

Jiang young people have hot had the desire nor the urgency . . . 
to learn. 

Reward young people for maihtaihirig good attendance while in 
school; perhaps it (good attendance) will carry over into their 
business careers^ 

Get the educational system back to the basics. I feel strongly 
about the lack of knowledge young people have in simple subjects 
like math, English grammar, English cdmpositioh, and spellitfg. 
I agree that industrial vocaiionad clasises are an important op-_ 
tion but all students, no matter what career they choose, need 
to know the basics in math and communication skills j^st to fare 
well iri society • Please do something to encourage more dedica'- 
Hon in these subjects. 

An interestidg comaeat that buttresses the cbhtentlpn that employers* 
concerns may be with something other than deficiencies in basic skill attain- 
ment Is the following: 

fig experiences with hiring youth definitely leads me to believe 
thai far too marij of them are graduated from school with very 
poor eduations in just basic skills and fundamentals ; namely, 
reading, writit^, spelling, and rnaih^. It does not necessarily 
take these skills to handle a factory job such as ours, but it 
is disheartening to me to see kids coicingr oat of school as grad^ 
uates so poorly prejpared. 

Among the suggestions given by employers aimed at improving the educa- 
ti bhal process was that cbbperatibh between school and business should be 
increased. This includes icnput ihtb the school curricula from business and 
active support from business in the fbrra bf cbbperative programs, (e.g. dis- 
tributive education). Some of those connnents follow: 

We have a strong workstudy program with a locai school. We 
give input to curriculum and state our needs. IThe] program is 
successful. Other youth of Ithcj city iareJ less prepared. 

{Wo are) very pleased with students from cooperative work pro- 
gram^ ar>i niost of the time they stay oh. 

Our best your^ employees come from the distributive education 
icurricuiun areaj . 

Co^op training should be mandatory so they {siudentsj have a 
hociieyd skill whan oiilGriiig the job rnarkot. 

Co-dp education provides ah j^ollont start for young candi-- 
dates; also voluntect experience is helpful. 
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Ah employer In the machine tr^^des occapatton commented oh vocatlohal 
ed neat ion and youth: 

youth should i?e encouraged to learn skilled trades versus ai^ 
tending coHege when the individual shws stror^ aptitade for 
skiiled trade work. Secohdry^ it is. imperative that high 
schools, in particular, xedirect their thinking that industrial 
vocational education classes are tor slov learners or under^ 
achievers. know many bright high school students who wanted 
to plAce major emphasis on taking shop classes in i^i9^ ^chool to 
learn a skill and were iwt encouraged to do so and were reluc^ 
iani {to do sbj due to the poor stigma attached. 



4.4 Ihtervieving and Applicatioii^ ^ep a r a t t on Sktlt a 

A coraplatnt that many respondehts felt schools could help correct was the 
poor performance of young people In fill ihg out applications atsi in inter- 
viewing. These areas are important because, if unsuccessful at this, stage, a 
youhg job seeker will be unable to display merit as an employee- Some com- 
mehts were as follows: 

Is there any wag to teach interviewir^ skills? M^t of the 
younger applicants are unable or uns^illing to converse ^ Yes or 
ho answers abound. Also, many dress improperly to work in a 
business e/iVirdhineht* 

My initial reaction to young applicants is one of ehthusiam un^ 
til ihay appear with their shirt untucked and {wearing] tennis 
shoes. I would say 95 percent of the young applicants have 
never been instructed in intervi^ etiquette^ Th^ simplest 
areas are overii^ked {i.e., a handshake, thank^you note for the 
interviewer). 

Applicants are not well irain&l in applying for positions as 
evidenced by t?ieir manner of approach and dress. 

"I's looking for anything'' is a typical statesient while the 
standard dress is jeans, cut especially short in the simmer 
months. 

Coapi^eiioh of applications also leaves much to be desired. Many 
items are omitted or partially answer^. Handwritiz^ often is 
difficult to read. 

the interviewing phase could also improved upon while jsiu'- 
dents are] in school, stressing direct pertinent answers and 
thoughtful, relevant questions • 

they {youths] do not know now to fill out an applxuaiion proper'^ 
ly^ they fail to present themselves positively in an interview 
and are poorly aiiiredi 

A legible, thoroughly completed application with no grasmaiical^ 
punciaaiion, or spelling errors is crucial* 
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^•5 Youag-^pioyee Attitudes arid Work Habits 



A large percentage of employers making comments aboat their expediences 
with young workers In entry-level^ jobs expressed concerns over the poor atti- 
tudes exhibited by young people wh^ at wrko These comments Included refer- 
ences to poor employee work habits, motivation^ and responsibility. These 
characteristics include probletns with workmanship^ customer interaction, ab- 
senteeism, and tardiness. 

Comments of a general nature about employee attitude include the 
following: 

The attitudes of iaahy of the young empiogees cause the most pro- 
blems — absenteeism^ ^-^^i"^??^^ company pol icies concernihg 

dress, personal calls, tardiness, etCm Eve i though the company 
pays up front and in full, tuition of industry^ related_ seminars 
and at college of choice, few take advantage of the offer. 

In general, today^s youth are not prepared for the daily ''real'^ 
ities" of the ^^siness world (e^g., the necessity to he punctu- 
^^l J^^^^^^ A^^^^^^^l following instructions, m&eting deadlihes, 
derHDnstrating initiative, grooming/dressing to fit the nocfe of a 
particular industry), many want top earnings before they are 
adequately able to perform their assignee} functions. 

Unfortunately, m^re than 50 percent are hot prepared for the 
work world. They are satisfied with msdiocre performance, are 
hot used to a structured, perfori^hc^cohscious envirormteni^ 
Usually {they arej hoi sQlf-siariers — with very little self- 
i:^tivatiom 

iThel problem is often a lack of i^iuriiy. Often they do not 
realize what will iae expected of then in '^making a living.'' 
{Youthsj need better skills in {the] ability to thirVc and reasoh 
for themselves i 

I I had J rather that you sent rae an open, eager, inquiring mini 
• • • than a body that had satisfied distributive rBquiretsents 
and X humbet of C*Ui *sn 

tiany employer responses that iisdlcated ctis^atisf action with young appli- 
cants iii«ntione4 policies or preferences th^^y used to screen young applicants. 
Among these coffiti^ents were the fbllbirtng: 

We fi7^v;:;i prefer to hire young people with prior experience. Some 
of trte j^tafs are out of their eyes; they have made their initial 
job moves trying to find their "thing," arid they have started to 
recx>gniz^ a paycheck requries work. 

Rather ih^n s:pecific job skills or educational trainiiig, w^ try 
to identify people wisD can be depended upon, [who are] willixtg 
to lir^m, twho are] not blind followers, and {who are] willing 
to ^cx^ept resjxpnsihility • The school family environment does 
hat ihstf ll these basic values, let along {teachj the A, B, C*si 
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We look for enthusiasm and _ desire to work* Today, a youh^ per* 
son can be outstanding by just wanting to work. 

We look for people who want to work, have good m)tk habits, get 
along with people, and appreciate a job. Honesty, loyalty, and 
responsibility we also Ymst have. 



Several empioyers in the sample mentioned that th«y do not hire young 
people or are reluctant to do so. The reason given had to do primarily with 
young employees' poor attitudes arid work habits. Such comments were as 
follows: 

We haw gexierally avoid hiring young people* We have found that 
by hirinj olde r workers who are desperately in need of jote be- 
Cciu^-e tSey have families, financial responsibilities and are 
permanently laid off from companies that are closing or have 
closed their facilities, we can {1) avoid training costs, (2) 
dvoid absenteeism costs, (3) select the best employees of clos^ 
ihg companies through the cooperation of a persohi^l managa:ieht 
network that exists in bur area, and comes with very high recom^ 
mendatiohs , (4) avoid turnover since cider workers stay with our 
company, looking for a good solid Base tin which] to work until 
retirement, (5) avoid worker* s compensation claims since oar 
older workers tend to be tsore safety conscious, {6) avoid labor 
relations problems since older workers tend to respect authority 
more, desire job security, look toward ret Ixement and ~a pehsioh, 
and (7) gain from their experience and khd^ledge. Maturity and 
responsibility are worth dollars. 



k number of employers expressed dissatisfaction with the absenteeism and 
tardiness of young employees on the Job* In addition to thif^e above, here are 
some additional cbiamehts: 

the work ethics of present day youth seems uhhealthy . Our 
younger employees seem to miss the most work for-^ 

• •It was raining. " 
0 "It was tod bot.^ 

m "X didn't feel good." 

# "f didn't sleep well last night, so I wbn^t. be in 

todays* 



t Emphasis should be placed on] development of personal disci^ 
pline (work ethic). The importance of being at work on time arid 
daily. 

In addition to the poor attitudes of young employees i several employers 
commented that they believe that young people should show more appreciation 
for the free-enterprise syst^ and the employer's concept of the work ethic 
that is entailed. Specific commeats are these: 

People who realise I the] compare mist- maM^ a_ profit for all to 
succeed are also a plus. 




Mara? do njt seem to appreciate that we strive for a linear tela" 
tionship between prpdUctivity and compensatiqh* Mary seem to 
anticipate "automat ic'^ fob security and wage incretdehis. 

Many of the youths in today ' s market are not willirfg to expend 
extra effort in perfoming job duties — always take the easiest 
way exit. iTh&y] don't understand responsibility to the 
cmpLoyer, 

Kaiig youths have not learned the work ethics. They feel to show 
up and put in time is doing a satisfactozy job. Many youths 
have not learned that r wards will come after you show you are 
worth it rather than ''reward me, tiien I will produce.'* 

Two employers^ unlike almost all others^ found the quality of young 
employees to be good although tliey even qualified their asseaaoents: 



Generally} the caliber of young people we hire high. they 
seem to have taken advantage of educational opportunities of^ 
feted them. Their cxmmitiments are not well establi&hed and 
sometimes tardiryass amd absenteeism are prdblea^. 

We have found young employee:^ to be so^ae of the best employees 
that we have. They are dependable, eager to J earn and delight- 
ful to work with. The schools should be teaching tAem more of 
the three Rs^ We have had some part- 1 line ll^ear^olds that do 
not even know the aiphal>et. 



The testlfflohy of the employers in this survey thus seems to indicate that 
the three major prbblens vith youthful applicants and workers are— 



• poor work habits and poor work ethics^ 

• fOor job search skills (completing application forms and 
interviewing) , and 

• poor attainment of basic skills* 

Some specific suggestions for schools to pursue include — 

• instruction in business practices (work situations)^ 

• instruction in job search skills^ 
m more emphasis on basic skills, and 

• higher performance standards* 

The relatively positive cdoments about vocational education aiul employer/ 
school joint efforts such as cooperative education programs indicate that 
these aspects of learning should be e^buraged. 



4.6 Summary 
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5. SU>mRY GF PlhrDlNGS 



The primary purpose of this study to compare various educational and 
*?ork experience charac teristics th.it youths may possess in terms of their at- 
tractiveness to employers who hire entry-level clerical^ retail trade^ atid ma- 
chine trades workers. As such» most of the conclusions and findings are aimed 
at youths^ parents^ ^nd guidance counselors. Hbweveri In the course of ana- 
lyzing the data» fihdt:\$& relevant to employers and school administrators 
emerged, therefore, this chapter is organized into sections categorized by 
three audiences z youths » parents » and gu idance counselors » employers » and 
school administrators and policymakers. 



5.1 Findings RelevAOlL jto_AmtiL, 



The results of this study confirm that market experience has resulted iii 
mpldyers vhd exhibit rather consistent behavior in their hiring decisions. 
Youths should be ayare of this cbhsistehcy, but beyond that» the parameteriza- 
tion of employer behavior estimated in this study can be used by youths In 
making choices about their use of time and resources. 

Early ic a youth's high schook career (ages 14 to 15), choices are typi- 
cally fairly limited and thoughts about the impact of these choices on one*s 
career or concerning the ease or difficulty of entering a career are most 
likely not preeminent in the decision-making process. With this perspective 
In mind I the finding from this study that is most germane to these youths is 
that« among the educational characteristics that a youth may pxssess^ higt 
school grade point average Is the strongest causal variable In influencing 
employabiiity ratings^ Grades in the ea^'iy years affect the overall grade 
point average directly and also may influence curriculum choice and school 
performance in later years. 

As youths progress through high school (ages 16 to 17)^ more education- 
al and part-time work experience choices are ma^e aod the impacts of these 
choices need to be considered. In terms of curricuit^ choice, results from 
the study show that machine trades employers are iofioenced positively by an 
applicant's participation in a machine trades (vocational) program of study in 
high schools, but that employers of clerical or retail workers are not really 
influenced one way or another by an office or distributive education curric- 
ulum^ vis-a-vis a general or college preparatory curriculum* On the other 
hdiid^ all employers tehd>ed_ to give preference to participants in a releyaht 
cooperative or experiential type ^ucatlonal program*. Youths who have made a 
career deteralnatibn and who have an opportunity to participate in a cobpera--* 
tive or experiential-type educational program in their area, are well advised 
to pursue that opportunity. 

Youths in this age group also face the decision of whether or tS3t to work 
part-time and/or during sunmsers while in high school « Eaving no previous work 
experience to list on ah application is a severe disadvantage for a youthful 
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job applicant according to results from this study. Biiti the fihdlhss Indi- 
cate that working part-tltne during achdbl mdhths confers only a slight advan- 
tsge as compared to a youth working during cummers only* in making decisions 
about part-time work Involvement ^ however, a high school student should be 
aware of how Important grades are m a screening device used by employers. 
ThuSi the flndtngs indicate that, if part-time work during the scihodl year 
jeopardizes grades. It is not as advantageous from a employabnity perspective 
as work daring summers. 

the place or type of previous empibyoM^ht was also found to be very InF 
portatit In determining emplbyah-lllty ratings. The relevance of the appli- 
cant's prior work experience was an Important positive factor in determining 
emplbyablllty ratings* If one of two otherwise identical job applicants had 
40 percent of his or her job experience in relevant jobs, i^ile the other ap- 
plicant had ail prior work experience in relevant Jobs, the former's predicted 
rating wo^id be lower by about the same amount as the effect of high school 
graduation. 

Work experience Iti l^trge brganlzatlbhs also was a positive causal factor, 
wbrk experience in a public (or gbverhmehtal^ brgahlzatlbh had a significant, 
negative marginal effect bn ^plbyblllty ratlins, and finally, wrk experience 
In a fast-fbbd restaurant was one of the two strongest determiuants of eur 
ptoyabiiity for retail employers. if a youth had weak prior job experience, 
employers suggested that he or she list baby-sitting br yard wolU experience 
to demonstrate past job respbtislblllty. 

Employers^ particularly thbse assessing clerical applicants, reacted neg- 
atively tb the huBiber bf prlbr jobs held. Having held a noiber of jobs can be 
interpreted as a signal of a high-turnover propensitVi ^hich is presumably a 
negative trait* The total number of months working was not significant Iti any 
of the equations, implying that employers tended to count the number bf prlbr 
jobs for which information is provided, but did not weigh heavily the duration 
of the jobs. 

Although In the qualitative data nd In other studies ^plbyers reported 
preferences for training new wrker on their specif ic eqaipient, this study 
found that having relevant vocational skills still adds significantly to a Job 
applicant's employability. For employers searching for clerical wbrkers, an 
increase in typing speed bf 10 wbtrds per minute offsets a cbmpetitbr' s ad- 
vantage bf having attended a pbstsecbndary school. Similarly^ the number bf 
machines ah applicant can competently bperate is a sigalficaht positive factor 
in the hiring decision. 

Not directly tested in this study, but mentioned a number of timei in the 
qualitative data collection is evidence that extracurricular activity Invblve- 
ment is used by employers as a positive signal in their assessments of job ap^ 
piicants* Again, ybiiths need tb consider the impact bf such ihvblvemeht on 
their grade perfbrmancesj but they also heed tb realize that extracurricular 
activities are considered in a positive f^tshibn by raplbyers. 
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As ybvjths get to the age of compieting high school (ages 18 to 19)» some 
iay be c5nstdering whetner or hot to cotaplete high school while others n>ay be 
considering whether or not to attend a postiecbttdary institation. eompletlon 
of high school was found to be a key variable * as might be expected. However, 
tl>.> results reported her* and in Hollenbeck's work (1984) indicate that em- 
ployers will consider hiring dropouts. Such individuals can overcome the dis- 
advantage of lacking a high school diploma by demonstrating good work habits, 
relevant work experience, or high occupational sktil levels. Quoting one 
etnpioyar i 

Wc prefer, of coarsn, a Mgh schobi dipraaa,^^^^^^ 

has ^-ertdin advantages over the compietion of education. 

As far aa pbstsecondary training is concerned, attending a pbstsecondary 
school is weighed positively by employers, but completion of a program and the 
relevance of the program are the key signals that employers use In assessing 
applicants. Grades and choice of lastltutlbn were analyzed to be of far less 
Importance, and In fact, attending a pbstsecondary institution, but pursuing 
a course of study not relevant to the job for which the applicant Is applying 
reduces «mployabll Ity when cospsred to an otherwise identical high school 
graduate. 



The final set of results of Interest to youths concerns the job search 
process Itself. First, the hypothesis that eligibility for Wie sttgmatlted 
ah applicant was not borne out by the analyses. In fact^ such eligibility had 
a significant positive Influence for, and thus, should be advertised by cleri- 
cal applicants. Second, neatness on the application form (and in cover let- 
ter^i) is one of the most Important variables that employers use in screening 
applications for Interviews. Third, Interview behavior Is crucial In the job 
search process. Analyses of the data and discussions with employers Indicate 
how easy It Is for a young person to lose emplbyablllty advantages that have 
bee^i painstakingly earned through hard work In high school or part-time jobs 
by not being punctual, by dressing Inappropriately, or by using Inappropriate 
grammar In an Interview. Signals of a bad attitude that etnflbyers noticed 
were negative comments about a previous employer or teacher or being overly 
amblttous—expectlhg rapid prbmbtlbns or to own one's owm business^ Present- 
ing a neat, full resuie, and exhibiting appropriate behavior at an Interview 
cart be accomplished with minimal effort in time and resources. 



5.2 Findings^clevant to Emplbyers 

In foraulating their recrulttsent and hiring strategissj firms must make 
resour-e allocation declslbns and be concerned about the profitability of 
their actions. Urge firms and firms that have been in existence for a long 
time have made nameroas hires and their declslon-aaklng process has withstood 
the test of the marketplace. In fact* an underlying assimptloo o^ this study 
Is that employers' hiring decUions are cbnslsterit c«Jugh that we can gener- 
alize frbm the behavior of a Baall nomber of employers who were observed to a 
larger population. It Is thus somwhat presumptuous tb Issue recommendations 
to employers. Nevertheless, this stady and its predecessor study of employers 
In Columbus, OhlOj did produce some results that may be of use to some eaploy- 
ersi Five such cbnclusioas are as follows: 
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1. To the extent that We were able to control other vartabies^ 
the personal characteristics of the application reviewer in- 
fluenced signtf tcantly the enipioyabiiity index assigned to 
the applicant. Males, blacks, and older individuals tended to 
rate higher the youths they were asked to assess. This could 
be a probletn In organizations where more than one Individual 
screens applications* 

2. with aitaoBt unanimity, employers who had experience with stu- 
dents In cooperative or experlentlal-type education were en- 
thusiastic about the experience and If a hire ensued^ were 
pleased with the outcome • 

3. An Interviewer's assessment of an applicant's work experience 
and education Is partially determined by how the f^'^th handles 
the Interview. Tvrb job applicants with idedtical prior em^ 
ployment histories and education will be perceived quite dif- 
ferently if they exhibit different interview behavior^ and the 
value of the applicants* work histories and educational back- 
grounds will be perceived quite differently. 

4. Despite protestations about t^ anreiiabiitty of and dtffi- 

j^eference checks, large percentages of em- 
ployers reported maklrtg such checks. When one considers how 
little It costs to make a reference check arid how expenilve^ 
hlrltig mismatch can be, it seems that pursuing them is an ef- 
ficient and fecooinended personnel policy. 

5. the starring wage, the cost of equipment that new workers use, 
and tt\e difficulty that a firm faces in dismissii^ workers do 

not seem to effect the caution exercised In rating job appli- 
cants. 



5.3 Findings Relevant to School 
Administrators and Pblicyinakers 

A secondary purpose of the study was to be a conduit for cbiiUBuhicati<>h8 
between employers and schools^ particularly in the area of ^plbyability 
developmeht* It i^ important for schools to take ^plbyer*8 opinions into 
account, for the economic success and job secruity of students lire going to 
depend on the degree to which they are able to fulfill employers* expecta- 
tions. As reported in the chapter presenting qualitative data, employers did 
have some positive suggestions. Most of these were along the lines of in* 
creasing employer and school ihvblv^ent and cbcj>eratibn. 

School administrate rs should be aware of the aphasls that aplbyers pot 
bh grades as a signal for productivity asd the rising concern that the nexus 
between achievement and grades taay be weakening* The nomeroos cooaRsts ibout 
deficient basic skills and poor work habits suggest that employers are strong 
advocates of educational movemients to>^rd improving basic skills and of tough- 
er performance standards. 

Two suggestions abcMit curricula changes br ioprovemehts vere that jbb 
search skills shbuld be taught and that youths slu^uld come to the labbr market 
with s(XBe awareness about business brganlratibns and management principles* 
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in response to the adequacy of preparation in vartoas sab ject areas, there 
seemed to be a desire for a broader education In marketing or distributive 
education classes, Ici geheklli there was employer support for vocational 
CiJiicatlbn courses^ and ici some cases, a desire for even stronger vocational 
programs. 'i 

_ __ __ --^ ^ 

The results from the study shav that reputation or location of a school 

Influences an employer's perceptloci of a youth. Clerical and retail employers 

gave a rating advantage to urban and parochial school students in comparison 

to suburban (or rural) school students^ while Piachlne trades employers behaved 

In a precisely oppbsltd fashion. This implies that school of flclals in urban 

(and parochial) schools may want to exert extra effort in finding cooperative 

or experient iai-type work/learning situations for macM trades students, 

while smaller, suburban schools may want to target ef forte* in arranging such 

situations for office and distributive education students. 

In shorty school leaders heed to be cognizant of employment outcomes of 
6tudeht6» as they develop and implement curricular^ Ihstructidnal, arid organl-* 
zatibnai changes. A lack of awareness may result in their students entering 
the world of work at a disadvantage. the key questions to be addressed by 
educational policymakers and administrators are: 

i Can wrk maturity skills be taught and/or strengthened in second-- 
ary and 2-year or technical pbstsecbiidary settings? 

• if so, how can work maturity skill learniag I r be implemented 
into the curricula, instructional methods^ <i contexts of high 
schools and 2-year or technical postsecondarj BCttuttonst 
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EMPLOYED nmm KClSlOilS STUDr 
&i>tdYER OATA 



I, 



R •spe nd • ot Ch a 



Your ag* 



Your oducatlbn 



-M_ i) t#ss thifi 3d 
249 2) 50-44 



-130 3) 4J-34 



35 U HIgft ictKMt gridiiati or loii than high school gradiiati 

53 2) I or 2 yoars of training bayond high school 

84 3) 3^or 4 y^ri of training bayond high ichool^ iMit hot a 
ooi iaga gratfuata 

18 i 4> Col Iaga gradukata 

21 51 i or mora yaars of training bayond col Iaga graduation 



Your soK 



Your raoa 



6. 



391 1) Mali 
nSL, 2) ra«ala 

29 n Biaci^ 
2 2) Hispanic 
537 3) Whita/Othar 

Which of tha fol lowing iiost closaly riprasahts your Mifiagalaht titlat ONE) 
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2 2) ¥ormmh 
85 3) Staff mmi^r' of parsonnal tfapartiNant 

15 4) Supervisor (a,g.^ haad dark or cashfar* tmtt chlaf» floor liahagar) 
43 5) DapartNiai^t or division inanagar 

6) fstartUhmant axicutfva ta.g.^ stbra mana^ar, 0lrictor» prMfdant) 
71 7) bwnar 

45 8) Othar: Spacify ^ - - - 

LooMhg at a typical <*orfc waafc, what piarc^htagw of your tlfii Is spaht m tha Jo I lowing 

(PUase mice SURE THE COtUMN AOOS UP W iCOf ) Median 
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oyoas 

a^loya^s 

dthar than hirtng/tralning ond sui^rvlslon 




JII-13) 
j( 14^161 
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"c»^22) 



7, 
7A. 



Do you hava or shara tha authority to hiro or f]r« parsofis for yoiar coMpaay's aatry 
I aval Jobs? 

Hiring autt^lty^ 

272 I ) Yasr I CM hlra 6a Py own 

213 2> Yasi but 1 shara authority 

^^3) iCo^ biat I partlclpata In prooafs 

64) No 



a. 

10. 



7B» Firing •uthorlty— 

2 4T— 1) Yos« I CM f lr« oh fiy dwh 
i9S 2) but i shara authority 
§1^31 No, but I partlelpiti In proeass 
3^ 4) Mo 

Ho« May yasrs ifava you baaa «i^l6y«d la this «tabt IslBwivtr 



Median Range 
U . 515 



For ho« MM»v y«crs ti«v« you •orliad In This MtabllstMW«it*s 
p.»rso«H>«t a»p »r fn T er pgrtlelpata In ttw sslcctloa of mm 
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n; fcUit-Ch»>-BCtT I «t le« _____ . _ _ 

t* fOiiOmim; questions REFE« to fM€-ESf«8ti$»«Nt_At (SjGW. Yfe BCpK (W If RESWnSI- 
£1 F« SiSs^OPtntS SrE TW8 ONE ESTRBLIS««MT. TM£ ESTABtlSHHENTS FOR miOi TOO ARE 

RESPONSIBLE), 

-S_ n Tm% man 10 47 <) 50^9 ^ 71 «>»»499 

«2 



2) 10-19 

3) 20-29 



5) 50-99 
'6i 100^199 



96 8) 500-1999 

9 ) 2000 or MOT* 



-^^ 2) 10-19 5) 50 »•««■• 

— If 3) 20^29 

In .ntry^livil, no.^i^S9*HH position.; th.t i» -Ith Job do»erlptlo«» »l«ll«r to 
th«t on p«g« ! tor tho rating of •ppllc.ntsT io«-i9f 

lll:6)30|oripr* 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Ot tSS MnigSMnt p«rionn*l In yoor ••t-bli**'*^* <»f (j5->7 
pro-lmatoiy^^t pircint SSri flrit hirsa in tn yn.kl I l*d 

Appr«liit«ly ihit psrccht of tM fBll-tl.». and part-tlS •^ij*^.*'* J** ^^^(»-*e 



Rbgghly SSit Mr*»^t,$» y«^^.:»«P*Jl'*^?, ""Sirl a^A'^^^ col l.ctJ»o^b.rg.lnlng 

lariiniti^tt W 376 iOO% 32 Gondtt tonal Meaian: 



(4|. 



7. 



Owrlnfl It., lift v«r. did th. tot.l «M-S*r 6? «I^S*i ' « "f* " •"^^ J«^r«.i. 
dKi-MSOi or itiy th« %sm1 i55 1> lner««»od by S^^ff?" ^ * 

a«crM> , or T Oia^mtmt by Median: 

5) St«yod Sboyt tho tmm 
e. 0^ ro«r co^.^ h... iny dlvlilo^ or * 




(44^ 
"(47-4* 



*tlli9 cud p»rt-1li» •ffpjoy#M 



5 ) 2000-9999 
6) 10^000 or I 



in 



9 »hit would you •$tlwt« to ^ th# tpt#l nu^r of ful 
• M^aUlftloAft and iubildlirlii e» your cnswipanyT 

Cfncludo your own #»t«biii»»»«»«tj*__ 

16 j) 1-49 3> JOO- 499 

50-99 500-1999 

1 1 U £tt>bii»>wii»nt*» Hirl 



joa'iN THE iPi^iH.) 



•piiicintit ffWK w^i^rmr «PPtY) 

297 i) Soforraii fro« tH# %fmf mft^icfmmnf lorvlco 
^^21 Roforrsii irm mplcfmmn^ •9^V 
^3) Rofof±«!i ^«s** »<^>^ 
""4) «d««rtl»« In •»dit 

-5) DIsplSy Kolp wntod tlgp 

r63 Aiiiwnci_to_cUrro«t wplofwi tti«t th^o art op^i^i^ 
- 7) ftsk for rof«n^«i» fro* scfwolf or training l«ttltutlo«» 

ai 0tt*r- 




9) Don't ftoliciT ap^llcaiioiis 



2. 



Mrk lioro 



I 



frocancioft for »MCt*_jpb»_opo« up 
and aftlaata vacsnclot for i 



Ing a mwmkj (If tots than ona par 




5« «^y ptioro Inqutrlaa abourt 

10 Median 



i4icti ioba ara racolvad 



Ii a waaiet 



0 ^ 



4$ 



1 2 3 4 5 



4« nom iri Tn#s« riiiphbni InouiriM about «iiploy«aht triatad^' 

4 A. than thara Is an opanlrig 4Bl Whan thara Is ao spaclflc opanlng (Chack ona) 

2^13 ii Caliars ara incouragacJ to 176 t) CaMars ara ancpuragad to 

c^na In ana fill out sn co^ jn and fill out an 

•O^tlcatlon •PP'l^*^!©? _ _ 

186 2> CaMars ara ancouragad If 2) CaMars ara ancouragad If 



thip.f hAva Skills mc hava skliJs_ 

20 5) Carlars ara ganarally 195 5> CaMars ara ganaral ly 

dlscourag<»d _ _ ^Iscouragad 

53 4) bacaosa «a hava faw phona 4 j NA bacausa ^a hava fa« phona 



<^Ms calls 

5; About ham ffianV paopla conia to your astabMshiiiant In a «aak looking for an ahtry-laval 

position simllir to thi oha dascrlbad— ^ S-1d> 

5Ai Whan thara Is an bpan i nq tMedtan: 15 58^ Shan thara Is no ooan I ho Bgdi^Trt 5 :^^M-I3> 

6« Typically^ whit parcantaga of (>aopla that conm in a waaK «iara->* 

6A. Rafarrad Py an organization or jndivldaat (a«ploymant sary i^i_^^loyiant agancy^ unlon^ 

schooM that had scraanad tha Individual for yooT Q2 2Q2 Medlanj ^m^^ ^(14-16) 

66; Not rafarrad bat cama In rasponsa to an advart I 

so 11 cat Ion? 25 I i \1^m 

6e, iiara unsbilcifadT 36 f 3^(20-22) 

100 I 

>; About whdt parcantaga of pippla 'fho coia to your astafal Ishmant wit hout a raf a r r»4^ looking 
for a position similar to tha ona dascrlbad compiata an appt Icatlon*- 

7A« Whan thara Is an opanlngT 78. Shah thara Js no spaclflc opahlngT 

302 95*1 bos U9 1) ?5-ipp« — 

^^2) 76-941 Z3K^^ ^ ^ 

^^^5) 5t-75l r^£5) 51-73S 

5) 6-251 1^55 6-251 

J) 0-51 ji^^ 6) 0-51 

What parcantaga of parsons who fill out an appiication ara intarviawad iwmad lata! y 

8*. Whan tha'-a js «n opanlngT 88. Whan ffs^r^ Is ho spaclflc bpanlhg 

17b 1) 95-lODf It i) 95-lpgf : 

"37^ 2^ ?'>94| ^^2>76-94i T5 5?r 

"T5"5) 51-751 31 5J-75f 

4 ) 26/501 4) 26-501 

5) 6-251 ^Bg^ 5) 6-251 
T57 6) b-5i 3&8 6) 0-51 

9. Does ypwr h I r I w^PJ^ocass I nvoj va hav I f§ p^jp I * '■atgrn to your as tab 1 1 Shawn t for an I ntar- 
vja* or do you maka job dffars basad on fha complat^id app Heat Ion? 

464 1) H»ya Intarvlaws iatar _ _ _ . 

" b 7^ 2) ho thtarvia^ aftar appllcatloh and Infniadlata Intarvlae* If any 

Id. Which of tna foj lowing bast charactarlias jusw y^ salacts naw hirai for tha typa of 

wiry- lava U non^wanagar i at positions dascrlbad abova? CMARK ONE). _ __ 

500 M *Ji««ibar of applicants ara Intarvlawad batora a daclslon Is iiada and than tha 

bast is_salactad.___ _ _ _ 2B 

48 2) Appiicants ara Intarv lawadsaquantiait ly with tha job of far dacisiw^ usually wada 

batora tha naxt Ihtarvlaw Is arrahga«)« 
i^:^ 3) Othar - 




iii On avaraga, how many ^^aoo la ara_ intarvlawad tO-flJJ-Ona opaning for an antry-iavafi^ non- 

sahagaritt p6sitibh ?^ Medtan; 5 range: (1»63} ""29 53* 

i2i In what parcant of yo«r hiras for si»aiJi position was tha iast Cor only) parson ( 31-33) 
Intarvlawas tna on« actually hlrad ti ^lan: 2QZ 

I3i Of ttosa Intarviaw^ for j position, what parcint ara caliad In basad on fnfbriation ( 34-36) 

obtainad frm a ravlaw of praviously ^tXl^ ap^T Icatlons? 

%dlan: lOZ Vtf M^ 00 to OuesriON 15) OZ 156 
CbhditiMa^"?tS3S3iR Z5Z . - 

14, Of thosa • itar u laaau for an antr^laval* n^i-mana^ar lal position basad on a 

w^^vibusiv fjlad ^pllcatldn^ what ^r»nt and op baing bffarad tha job? 37 

13 1) AM 95^ltD0_f 17S 3) Half 40^1 563) Nona 0-51 

2) »DST 61-^1 155^4) Faw 6-39f 

15. What parce'^raga_^_aLi_of _tha_Biaoeia_i^^^ coe^atai_wHjri^n^ap^^ ah _ - _ j ^g^Q) 

antryiawaii non-w^nagarfai job In your astabllshiwrf do you faal ara raasonably 

waM-QuaM tiad for a<^lpl6y«^nr in yoyr fInS? Ifedlan* 30Z 
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*5 §3 



C 2 

■79 — ar 



1 



2 3 4 5 



TMii SET Of 9«STlbNS RefERS-Tb THE X» FOR WHICH THE /V>F1IMTI0N RATING MAS jUST BEEN 
^^^^5* ^ raj 0D_N0T AaUAUT HAVE THOSE TYPES FOttOWlNS 
QUESTIONS FCR A SIMUAR JOB AND WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF THE JOB IN THE MARGIN.) 



Mork tim is sp»nt io •acb_of 
th«_foiJowlijg;-(CtASSIFY SO - 
THAT PERCENTAGES ADD TO lOOf) 

iA« Formal training bf spaclallztd 
training p«rsbhha| 

iB. Raadjf>g iMmials or salf-pacad 
programs 

1C« Racalvlng initruct Ions fr«i a 
sopvrvlsor or coworkar (Botrt 
Indlvjauajs are tuMy divo"/*] 
to tha Instructional activity) 

ibi taarnjn^ tha Job by vatchjng 
cpworkars dp_th« job at thair 
work stations 

IE; l-m«rnlng tt^ Job by doing 

vblLa_a suparyjspr or coworRar 
davotas lOOX of his/har tim9 
to^sup^ry^jilhg or advising tha 
nmm workar 

IF; taarning tha Jo6 by doing It 
•h I I a^not har amp joyaf «a tchas 
prpgrass out of tha cornar of 
thair •ya 

Production activities or braaks 
that lack a training componant 



DI«ING_THE DURING THE 

F i RST MONTH. r€)fr II MONTHS 
(160 HOURS)? (1840 HOURS) 

Hedtan Mean M edian 



DURING THE 
2ND YEAR 



-0-f 



tI5-r7) 




--2a-< 2S^Z 

(r<-26) 



ID f 
(33-35) 



13.5% 



10 I 21.2% 









16. 4Z 


(5U53) 












toos 





i9-fl) 

(Ifl-Fo) 

44i 



(77=29") 



(3*-^) 



5i 



(54-^f 



looj: 



Q_| 19. 4^ 5 i 



584.5 



lOOS 





Redian 


Mean 




(12-94) 


3.5% 


5.3% 






15. 9Z 




12.4% 






7.1% 


11. 9x 


?! 1 


9.8% 




-0 3^ 
"79 BIT 



THE «rr SET OF Oi^STjpNS In T PRdOOCTi¥ITY OF A TYPICAL ENPUOYEE 

Pl^A^SE RATELA_TYPieAt_EMPtOYEE»S-Pfi^OC:THtTY ON A SCALE OF ZERO TO 100. WHERE 100 EOUALS THE 
HAXIMOM PRODUCTIVITY RATING ANY OF YOUR EMPLOrEES MAS OR CAN ATTAIN ANO 2W IS ABSOtUTEtY NO 
WOOliCTjVITY BY YOUR EMPLCYEE^ 



What P«"o^wctlvl tY |cbra_w6uld you 
Ql^ tP a_typlc«L_n*«_af«pioYa«7_ 

a. Wh«n not angagad _ 1 n any of tha 
tr a I h I ng . act I v i 1 1 as <)«scr I t>«d 

atKS^vi 

b. Wh#n baing trained or sgpar«lsad 

Jlna siipirvlsbr or mohagi^ 
iwnt staff 



DURING- THE 
FJRST D^^Y 
OF EMPLOY- 



c. W?H»h ^Ihg trained or suparvlsad 
by coworkers 

3» ??*^T |s tfha curi^t start ing 

th« job for which you ans«arad qoastlon 2? 

Shat_!s ihm currant t^rlY iaga for paoola 
In this Job who hav« b««n at tha firm 
slightly K>ra than dn« yaar? 

5i How i»any years of relevant Job experience 
does the typical new ^nplbyee have? 



edlah 



"73=57— 

Jo 

15 

^24.26) 



AT THE E«) 

OF THE 

FrSsT 

m 

(2/-^9) 



AT THE E«5 
OF THE 
^RST 



;fedtan 



M- 



$-i.^p*r hour(2.11. 20.50) 

TT -33- 



Hean: 



1.86 



-35 — 3nr 
t2- 



46 5^ 



12. 



13. 



Has th« typical am amployea In this 
Jo6 rac9lv«) tra I n I ng f rcP a sclKibI 
or a pravlous aoipjoyert 



h No 



tiffiata ho« such 
FTE anonths 



training* 



<3 
— ST 



Pr^ I ou s_ amp ioyiMrt lf_^e5i_how «iuch7 
-i24 I) Tas— > 12 PTE aonrhs 
ng2) No 



i^_^>]iy oi t^f skiUs iaarhad by naw ampjpyaas 
In this job ara osafni oats Ida of yoor cdipany? 



8. Focus ing on tba skMls tnat ara usafal oatsida 
your coR^ny, how many othar coapanlas In tlla 
local labor iwrkat hava jobs that raquira thasa 
ski list 

9. liA^_^^^_ii^^o\&^_to69f vtt^t vbujd ba tha 
cost of tha ffDst axpansiva mach ina paopla In 
antry-laval jobs, lIRa tha bhas dascrlbapfl, 
work on or with? 



10. How !tany_««eks dpas tha probationary parlod 
for thasa Johs jast? _ _ 

Conditional Median: 



1^. 



IIA 1) All 

TjB^ 2) Most 61-94$ 
9 9 3) HaLf «F60f 
fi£ 4) Somm 6r39$ 
2 4 5) Hlnlwl 0-51 



1) tass thfiff 3 

2) 3-i5 

3) 16-ldd _ 

4) OvM- too 



^ if 




88 J) 
SE2) 

T7tr 3) 

3FI! 



Und^r S2,000 
$ 2-S 10,000 
$10-$ SOiOCX) 
$50^ $200,000 
$200,000 up 



(Aftar tha probationary par iod Is ovar,> How 
much documantation or paparwbrk Is raquTrad to 
fira an ampibyaat 



It y^i^ cpmpahy wara tp imm^orer 11 y jayof f ooa- 
third of its antry-j aval amp ioyaas for a parlod 
of thraa months what would for 
salacting which amplbyaas would ba laid off? 



tat us fwagiha your f|rm hjrad a group 
of naw amp Ioyaas tMtwaan tha agas 16 
to 23 |n this Job •'^ctiy two yaars ago, 
what pmrcmnf of thasa wujjd you Imagina 
wpuldnow b» In aach of th« following 
statas? 



Olschargad_pr |nducad_tP 

yolontarily raslgnad 
Currantly oh lay off 
Still ampjoyad at tha flrin 
Total 



106 U No probatioft- 
ary parlod 
2) Waaks 

tL 3) A ilttla 
53^ 4 ) No paparwork 

id§ 1) Solaly saniority 
1^8— 2) Nalnly f^UorJty 
i^i 5) Mainly productUiry 
' ^7 4) Solaly productivity 
XJg 5) Half Mnlorlty._ 
half ^odACtjvlty 

Median 



"32 — 5r 



Of tbosa stll I at tJ^t firm what parcant 
would hava racaivad a pronetlon (a.g., 

has bean g1 van hbt|caab I y upgradad job 

rasponslbijltjas Involving a highar rata 
Of oay) bafora two yaars ara Qp? 



Parcant of thosa stIM at tha 
finn that would ba Qromofm^ 



ISO 



f 56-38) 
"(59-61) 
'<62-64) 
"(65-67) 



^68-70) 



"73" nnr 



Conditional Median: 15 2 



EKLC 



53 

47 



firm's EkptIhc» w<tn Youf»g^ Ew^toyBes^ 

OF rOUR Cl^£?«T E^OTEES At^-?5 A*© UlOER lwb iE^E HjREDJN fiC USt TiO t 

r*0: dH| WHO HAS BEEN JWPDTED AND W£ BHO HASJOT BEEN PROMOTED. ^IF MQRE THAN ON£_PERS^ 

FITS A PARTieatAR CAtEGCRYi SELECT TmE PERSON MHO WAS HIRED CLOSEST TO ESWTLT 18 WWTHS AGO.) 



U Elipldy*#*S 9g« 



2. Si^ 



5. Rac«/Hthri Icl ty 



4. Education 



5; Old •fiiploy«« hay« _ 

rt^ l gv a rt t yoci ^d; or 

rijgh school? 

6> High school grade 
point av«rag« 

7; R«iavant yoCi trajhihg 
or cotl#g# coorsa work 

8, Post high school 
point avaraga 



9. 



JO. 



II. 



^2. 



13. 



any part-t jma or 

f ul I't l»« Job aitpar- 
lahca prior to hlra? 

Ho« many yaarso^ 
4MM^iwiti part-tlm# 
or tfjl i-ti''»_job 
axporiaoca prior 
to hlra? 

bid ampioyaa r^caiva 

mora trainlr>g than 
iy^*§§ amploya* In 
this position. 

Old t Irm racaiva 

*wbsidy for hiring 
indlvlduai? 



Mhan »as 
htrad? 



t hd I V I dua I 



NOT PROMOTED 

104 1) Lass thAfi 20 
TBI 2) 20-21 
73p5) 22 ♦ 

^1) M 
21^2) F 

^31) Black 
)2) Hispanic 
>5) Whlta/Othar 



62 1) Cass tt^at^ Mgh school 

7E2 2) Hl^n sc»*5bl graduata 

*"T§ 3? Soita con»ta/trajhjng 

-28 ^) Col leg* 

148 M ras 

'7R42) No 



18 1) 


A 5S 2) B 
C ^ 4> 0 


ZTB" 6) 


Oor^t kno* 




tas 




l^ 


44. n 


A ^ 2) a 




C 4) D 




F 


28T 6) 


Don't know 


321 n 


Yas 




No 



108 



**ona 

Lass than i 

- 

Mora than 2 



Racal 

About tha sama 
Racaivad lass 



HO 
Don' 



t know 



month 



yaar 



14, Ciirr^tsf hourly *aga Median 5— -fii-^ 



t^i w^at productivity 
i^cora iO to lOOJ 
•ogid yovi giva am- 
pioyaa no«7 



75 



PROMOTED 



311 

7356 
181i 

^2 

181 

^5 
5 

366) 
15)2 



Lass than 20 

f0*2! 
22 ♦ 

M 

F 

Black _ 
Hispanic 
IHlta/Dttiar 



Lass t^n high school 
HjgH school gradstata 
So*© col laya/tralnlr^ 
Col laga grad 

Yas 

No 



A 104 2) B 
C ^^^4) 6 

Don't kho« 
Yas 

No 



592) B 

"^4) 0 



A 
C 

Don't k;now 
Yas 

No 



Nona 

La^s than I 

i-2 

Mora than 2 



Ractlvad mora 
Agout tha sami 
I^4Kalvad lass 

No 

Don't know 



month 



ya«r 



90 



5e 



TB — rr 



— rr 



-n — rr 



-T5 TT 

-27" 

-n — 2r 



-?5 77- 



"25 23- 



"IT- -5t" "TT" "Tt" 

-^-TT-n — rr 



0 

■79" 



(46-46 

'(49-51 



5 

TO" 



48 



T 2 — J 



1 — S 



iiUmU EKp#ri#*ic# with Young Ewpioi>— s tnho Hav SmpsroU 



Of THE EMPLOYEES 25 C»« a«€R_«HQ i^ERI MiRED iN T>C UST _n<0 Y|«S BUT WHO ARE NOT ORREMT- 
lY IK^KJNG F« YOUR ESTABtlS^NT, PlEaSE S£CECT Tf«EEt S«ONL^«HO_RESlGNiP yOLUNjARjlY. 

SSbE^ I^iS Of? mot RtHiaED ^ ^ S0M£OH£ Ol SCM^gS g S gR^>cW£D TO R£ Si OM Uf MORE THAN OWE 
PERSON FITS A PARTK^tAH CATEGORY PUEASE SELKT t_H£^ p 

MONTHS AS), IT DOES MOT MATTER IHET^CR ThE P01SON t£fT SHORTLY AFTER BEI>G HIRED OR ONtY AFTEfl 
BEING THERE FOR ^c^MOST A yEAR,) ; 



1. EMiployM's a9» 



2. Sax 



3. Raca/Etrwsrclfy 



4- Etfucatfon 



5. 



6. 



7. 



9. 



10, 



55 I 
198 1 



fOtONTABY 
RESIGNATION^ 
L#s» man 
20-21 
22 ♦ 



43 



rajavant^ ypc^ ad. 
INS j or program i« 
high sctiobiT 

High school graJa 
^Iftt av#raga 



1 
2 
3 

MB_ I 

222 2 

33-4 

158 1 
2 



it 



I 
3 

5 

RaiavBfft ^bc, 1 13 1 

i«g or coHaga couria 2i2^ 2 

MOTH 

Po»t_hlgh_|cfK>6i ' 
point avaraga 2-L ^ 

Did aMpio^aa ha^a 303 1 
a^y part-tlma or 73 2 

f «1 1 Ima job awpar- 
iaoca prior to hlra? 

How iwrty y W» 
raiavan^ part-tlwa 
iyr (ai l<*t)Ma job 
avparlahca prior 
to hlra? 

bid amploya* racaiv« 

f y*r^9i_ ^pi9Y^^ 

this position. 




12, 019 flrw racalva a I 

1 3. MpnthI at firm j.^^ . . 
bafrra saparat Ion 



Did flriii racalva a 
subsidy for hirlog 
IndlvlduilT 



M 
F 

Black 

Hjspanlc 

Mhlta/Dthar 



Lass ttiaii 
fiigft scNppj 
Hlg^ school 

yaduata 

Sona coliag*/ 
training 
Col laga grad 

Yas 

No 



A^2> B 
C 1104) D 

F 

Don't 



kr>ov 



Yas 

No 



A -i52) 8 
C 4J D 
F "~ 
Don't knb* 

Yas 

No 



Non« _ 
Lass thin I 

1^ 

Mor« tKaft 2 

Racajv^iora 
About tha 

saiM 

Racalw«d lass 

Yas 

No 

Oon't 

^ 



kncm 



43 



1^3 
153 I 

35 i 

125.5 
46 I 

1£Ql2 



1:5 



—I 

12i.2 

186- X 
5E2 



48 1 
6212 

4V 1 
204^2 

2^2 
3 3 



LAY 

OFF _ 
ttiah 20 

20-21 
22 ♦ 

M 

F 

eiac^ 

HlspaiUc 
ehlta/Ottiar 

tm% Than 
high school 
High school 
gradysta 
fo!f_col lag*/ 
training 
Coli9ga grsd 

Yas 

Mo 



« 17 i > B 
C — a<) 0 
F 

6on*t linoii 

Ya& 

No 

A li 2J 6 
C —^4) 0 
F 

Don't kncm 

Yas 

No 



Nona 
lm%% 
1-2 
Mora 



than I 

rthah 2 



Nonths 



R »ca lyad laora 
About tha 

R«calvad lass 
Y«s 

No 

l>on*t 



(mow 



DI^:>iARS OR 
tNQtJCED gujt 



^ 1 
2 
3 



208^ 1 
142-2 

32.2 

212-2 

22 4 
213_2 



^ 3 

253^* 
24i-2 



242- ^ 
2^ A 



2^5 

4 



64-i 

3L2-2 

^ 3 



20 



L«ss than 
20-21 
22 ♦ 

M 
F 

eiacfc 

HJspdflJc 

Bhlta/Dth#r 



L^SS th'..! 

high fchool 
mgh school 
graduata 
Sooi col Isga/ 

training 

Col faga grad 
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Ck>n't kno0 
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two waaKs prior to 
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6«s«d 0pon your _«arp«rl«ftCS vltti foung pMpJ«, In wihl^ of ttis fol loving srow of •docv 
tlofial pripiratIbB ard ydi^ ippllcMts typically vill^^spirid iiid iiot «il I*pr9pirid7 

_ V«jj-Fri^rod _ Not iHli-^«^od 

Qt»m Mt I ttat apply) ^itirfc »tl— ttiai^^»lvl 




i) ScImco ion 

b} Ciigiisli-vriring Ability i^^- 

132 c) Engilfth-Vortil Ability 3A5 

123 d) HittiMtici i^a 

203 •) Butliiogi Pn^ritlow 222— 

CBoofckMplhg, typing, o^*) 

92 t) pijVlbiftlvi or Hiriiatlng ^3--^ 

Voc* Ctf* 

ifi7 g) Uliiitrjii ¥«• id, 

(Mschln* trsdas, 
wbbdvbrfcl (>ig « iiitb 
— c h »nict» «tc«l 

7 S) tmior: ^ 



Do you hnvo any g««or«l coiMotft. about your ovparloncos til rlng yPMth lor onti^ 

0^ you H«v«^if»y opiw ioig Bb^t vdit MMIs Bf»d_ccNip#to«ci«s scfnjs sHould bo tokening 

youth? Othir oommnf% vtilch you tfiink iitght t»i rilovint tor our study* 
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